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Foreword 


FOR  THE  PAST  SEVERAL  YEARS  throughout  this  Nation  men  and 
women  everywhere  have  been  troubled  by  the  increasing  tide  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Professional  people  and  civic  leaders  are  being  asked  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  and  reduce  this  lawlessness  among  young  people. 

The  answers  are  not  obvious.  We  know  enough  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency to  know  that  there  is  no  easy  cure-all,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
complex  problem  made  up  of  many  social  and  personal  factors,  a  sickness 
that  can  neither  be  prevented  nor  cured  by  patent  medicines. 

For  more  than  2  years,  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  attempting  to 
help  professional  workers  and  civic  groups  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to 
what  should  and  can  be  done  to  improve  present  methods  of  treatment. 
In  this,  the  Bureau  has  been  assisted  by  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Project,  financed  by  foundations  and  voluntary  organizations.  Out  of 
this  effort  have  come  a  number  of  publications.  One  of  these  presents  a 
new  set  of  standards  for  specialized  courts  dealing  with  delinquents. 
Another  urges  the  extension  of  specialized  police  services  to  juveniles. 
Two  others,  to  be  issued  shortly,  advance  ideas  on  the  services  and  facilities 
that  are  desirable  in  training  schools  for  delinquents,  and  on  the  kinds  of 
training  many  kinds  of  workers  with  delinquents  should  have. 

As  a  first  step  in  examining  programs  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  two  members  of  the  Bureau's  staff,  Helen  Witmer,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Research,  and  Edith  Tufts,  Special  Consultant  in  Re- 
search on  Delinquency,  undertake  in  this  bulletin  an  appraisal  of  evalua- 
tion studies  that  have  been  made  of  such  programs.  This  is  necessarily 
a  limited  report;  limited,  because  little  formal  research  has  been  done  on 
the  subject.  Pertinent  studies,  the  writers  foimd,  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween; some  of  them  dealt  with  projects  whose  methods  are  now  out- 
dated; the  research  itself  was  not  always  well  executed,  according  to 
present  standards. 

Despite  these  deficiencies,  the  studies  lead  to  a  few  definite  conclusions 
about  what  works  and  what  does  not  work  toward  reducing  delinquency. 
Moreover,  the  search  of  the  literature  revealed  new  programs,  not  yet 
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evaluated,  which  are  building  upon  the  findings  of  the  old  and  may  yield 
results  that,  hopefully,  will  be  better  than  those  described  here. 

The  insufficiency  of  present  knowledge  must,  therefore,  not  be  taken  as 
an  excuse  to  decrease  our  efforts  to  reduce  delinquency.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. We  learn  by  doing  and  by  examining  results.  In  this  field,  as  in 
that  of  child  health  and  welfare  generally,  service  and  research  must  go 
hand  in  hand  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Professional  workers  and  citizen  groups,  alike,  should  find  this  report 
useful  in  evolving  any  new  attack  on  this  problem.  The  bulletin  will 
serve  another  useful  function  if  it  persuades  planners  of  programs  of  pre- 
vention to  build  into  them,  from  the  start,  provision  for  evaluating  their 
effectiveness. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  solve  it  we 
must  have  the  benefit  of  many  more  studies,  carefully  conceived  and  con- 
ducted, than  we  now  have  on  which  to  base  both  preventive  and  remedial 
action. 


~kix.<x!izrU..'£ju^ 


Martha  M.  Eliot,  M.  D. 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau. 


IV 


the  effectiveness  of 

DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  PROGRAMS 


WITH  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  registering  a  new  high  in  the  number 
of  boys  and  girls  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  police  and  the  courts, 
and  with  many  other  youngsters  being,  in  popvdar  opinion,  increasingly 
out  of  hand,  public  interest  in  ways  of  preventing  or  reducing  delinquency 
is  great.  Once  again,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  explanations  for  delinquent 
conduct  are  being  sought  and  remedies  of  many  sorts  are  being  proposed. 
Punish  the  parents,  educate  the  parents,  keep  the  children  off  the  streets 
at  night,  provide  better  houses  and  schools  and  recreational  facilities, 
see  that  youngsters  don't  drink  and  that  automobiles  can't  be  unlocked, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  The  suggested  remedies  are  legion  but  seldom  is  any 
evidence  adduced  to  show  which,  if  any,  of  them  are  likely  to  do  the  trick. 

This  being  the  situation,  it  seemed  to  us  worthwhile  to  review  past 
research  to  see  what  has  been  learned  about  the  effectiveness  of  various 
delinquency  prevention  measures  that  have  already  been  tried.  In  the 
course  of  such  a  review  we  would  also  discover  what  kinds  of  measures 
have  not  been  evaluated,  as  well  as  how  adequate  or  inadequate  the  evalu- 
ative studies  themselves  have  been. 

Such  a  review  of  the  research  literature  should  have  two  results.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  should  provide  some  information  about  the  likelihood 
of  success  of  certain  measures  for  preventing  delinquency  that  are  being 
proposed  today.  On  the  other,  it  should  indicate  the  state  of  research 
in  this  field  and  show  what  has  yet  to  be  done  by  way  of  evaluation  before 
we  can  be  sure  of  claims  to  accomplishments. 


Ddinqumcy  'Prevention:   What  Does 

It  Meanl 


Despite  the  attractiveness  of  the  idea,  delinquency  prevention  is  an 
elusive  concept.  What  is  to  be  prevented?  Who  is  to  be  deterred?  Are 
we  talking  about  the  numerous  acts  that  most  children  commit  that  are 
"anti-social"  in  character^ about  the  unconventional  activities  of  "flaming" 
youth,  "gone"  youth,  or  youth  otherwise  disapproved  of;  about  "official" 
delinquency,  with  emphasis  on  that  which  is  of  serious  nature  and  likely 
to  be  continued  unless  something  is  done  about  it? 


Does  prevention  mean  stopping  misbehavior  before  it  occurs  and,  if 
so,  what  misbehavior?  Does  it  mean  keeping  misbehavior  from  becoming 
progressively  worse  and  more  frequent?  Or  does  prevention  have  a  kind 
of  public  health  connotation  in  that  the  emphasis  is  on  underlying  environ- 
mental conditions  rather  than  on  individual  cases? 

Each  of  these  questions  has  been  answered  affirmatively  by  one  or  another 
proponent  of  delinquency  prevention.  And  each  has  different  implications 
for  program  planning  and  for  likelihood  of  successful  results. 

1.  To  some,  delinquency  prevention  is  practically  synonymous  with 
the  promotion  of  the  healthy  personality  development  of  all  children. 
Since  delinquency,  say  these  people,  is  attributable  to  poor  parent-child 
relations,  inadequate  social  values  and  inadequate  training  in  social  values, 
prejudice  and  discrimination  against  minority  groups,  adverse  economic 
conditions,  inadequacies  in  staff  and  equipment  for  schooling,  recreation, 
medical  care,  religious  training,  and  so  on,  marked  reduction  in  delinquency 
can  be  expected  only  if  great  changes  are  made  along  all  these  lines. 
Children  are  not  born  to  be  delinquents;  rather,  the  way  they  are  handled 
from  an  early  age  and  the  social  milieu  in  which  they  grow  up  predispose 
some  of  them  to  conduct  that  is  labeled  delinquent. 

Proponents  of  this  viewpoint  would  seek  to  prevent  or  reduce  delinquency 
by  improving  all  aspects  of  American  life  that  bear  closely  upon  the  person- 
ality development  of  children  and  all  services  that  are  provided  in  children's 
behalf.  From  this  point  of  view,  activities  looking  to  the  reduction  of 
prejudice  against  minority  groups  are  a  form  of  delinquency  prevention. 
So  too  are  efforts  to  improve  home  life  through  raising  the  income  level  of 
poverty  stricken  families,  providing  better  houses  and  neighborhood  facili- 
ties for  them,  improving  job  tenure  and  work  arrangements,  and  in  other 
ways  reducing  economic  uncertainty  and  increasing  the  security  and  self- 
esteem  of  the  parents.  Similarly,  efforts  to  help  parents  feel  and  be  more 
competent  in  child  rearing  and  to  make  schools,  recreational  programs, 
health  and  welfare  services  more  adequate  to  their  task  of  promoting  the 
healthy  personality  development  of  children  are  also  regarded  as  delin- 
quency prevention  measures. 

This  way  of  conceiving  delinquency  prevention  makes  the  subject  of 
concern  either  all  children  or  the  children  who  live  in  some  particularly 
disadvantageous  situation,  such  as  extreme  poverty  or  a  particular  minority 
group  or  some  other  form  of  social  isolation.  Many  of  the  measures  con- 
templated, however,  do  not  concern  children  directly,  and  none  of  them 
singles  out  individual  children  for  attention  because  of  their  supposed 
proneness  to  delinquency.  Indeed,  the  objectives  of  the  programs  are 
seldom  limited  to  delinquency  prevention;  the  achievement  of  such  an 
objective  is  more  often  a  byproduct  than  the  direct  aim  of  the  activities. 
Nevertheless,  delinquency  prevention  claims  are  made  for  such  broad-based 
programs  as  those  of  housing  reform,  increase  in  recreational  facilities, 
school  betterment,  and  the  reduction  of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 


2.  To  other  students  and  planners  of  programs,  delinquency  prevention 
means  reaching  potential  delinquents  before  they  get  into  trouble.  To 
them  the  global  approach  just  described,  or  even  segments  of  it,  would 
seem  too  roundabout.  Since  reducing  delinquency  is  the  aim,  why  spend 
time,  they  say,  on  activities  directed  toward  improving  the  lot  of  many 
children  who  never  will  be  delinquent?  Pick  out  the  children  who  are 
likely  to  commit  delinquent  acts,  get  to  them  early  with  preventive 
measures,  and  then  there  will  be  substantial  accomplishments. 

The  children  who  are  likely  to  become  delinquent  may  be  identified  by 
predictive  tests,  say  some  proponents  of  this  viewpoint.  Alternatively,  it 
is  proposed  that  children  be  selected  by,  say,  their  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
peculiar  or  obstreperous  conduct  that  is  believed  to  foreshadow  delinquency, 
or  perhaps  on  the  basis  of  markedly  adverse  home  conditions. 

This  approach  to  delinquency  prevention  is  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  described  not  only  by  its  limited  clientele  but  also  by  the  character  of 
the  activities  undertaken.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  direct  services  to  chil- 
dren and  (sometimes)  their  parents  instead  of  on  measures  aimed  at  improv- 
ing environmental  conditions. 

The  kind  of  direct  service  to  be  provided  will  depend  on  program  planners' 
conception  of  why  children  become  delinquent  or  of  what  will  counteract 
delinquent  tendencies.  Some  have  provided  special  clubs  for  these  young- 
sters, on  the  assumption  that "  predelinquent"  boys  and  girls  either  will  not 
join  in  already  constituted  group  work  activities  or  are  exluded  from  them. 
Others  have  arranged  that  each  youngster  have  an  adult  sponsor  or  friend 
who  will  give  him  the  guidance  and  backing  his  parents  presumably  cannot 
provide.  Some  concentrate  on  the  parents  and  "educate"  them  to  more 
successful  child  rearing.  Others  assume  that  many  types  of  help  are  needed 
and  therefore  arrange  for  the  coordination  of  existing  services  in  the 
children's  behalf. 

3.  A  third  conception  of  prevention  stresses  reducing  recidivism  and 
lessening  the  likelihood  of  serious  offenses  rather  than  reaching  children 
who  have  not  yet  offended  against  the  law.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  prevented, 
in  this  view  of  the  problem,  is  the  aggravation  of  delinquent  behavior,  its 
continuance  rather  than  its  onset.  Programs  operated  on  this  .  basis 
accordingly  deal  largely  with  youngsters  who  engage  in  behavior  that  is 
illegal  and  that  may  already  have  led  to  court  action. 

This  conception  of  prevention  has  a  narrower  definition  of  delinquency 
than  the  two  previously  described.  Those  who  propose  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  delinquency  by  measures  looking  to  more  healthy  personality 
development  for  all  children,  and  even  those  who  serve  children  not  yet 
delinquent,  are  usually  thinking  not  only  of  offenses  that  bring  children  to 
the  attention  of  police  and  courts  but  also  of  other  boisterous,  reckless, 
inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  behavior  that  is  perennially  frowned  upon  by 
adults.  In  contrast,  the  proponents  of  measures  limited  to  delinquents  and 
near-delinquents  are  likely  to  be  oriented  to  official  delinquency  and  to  be 


less  concerned  about  the  doings  of  "modern"  youth  as  long  as  they  are 
unlikely  to  lead  to  the  police  station. 

If  reduction  of  official  delinquency  is  to  be  a  program's  aim,  the  findings 
of  the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  provide  some  justification  for 
the  narrowing  of  attention  to  children  already  committing  unlawful  acts 
or  clearly  headed  in  that  direction.  In  that  program,  about  400  young  boys, 
described  by  their  teachers  as  difficult,  were  chosen  either  for  service  or  as 
controls.  By  the  time  the  boys  were  in  late  adolescence  only  about  10 
percent  of  them  (treated  or  not  treated)  had  become  persistent  delinquents 
but  many  had  developed  other  sorts  of  maladjustment.^  In  other  words,  a 
selection  of  boys  on  the  basis  of  early  personality  and  behavior  disorders 
did  not  result  in  the  identification  of  a  large  proportion  who  were  headed 
for  delinquent  careers. 

The  kinds  of  programs  that  have  been  established  to  reduce  delinquency 
among  children  who  already  clearly  show  delinquent  tendencies  vary 
widely.  Some  provide  psychiatric  or  social  treatment  Some  concentrate 
their  attention  on  delinquent  gangs  and  seek  to  redirect  their  interests  and 
activities.  In  some  the  parents  are  the  focus  of  service;  in  some  only  the 
delinquent  receives  attention. 

More  details  about  these  and  other  programs  will  be  given  below.  Here 
we  would  summarize  by  noting  that  prevention  has  no  precise  meaning 
when  used  in  connection  with  delinquency,  that  delinquency  itself  is 
variously  defined,  and  that  the  objectives  of  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams therefore  vary  considerably.  Since  this  is  so,  it  will  not  be  surprising 
to  find  that  the  evaluation  of  these  programs'  effectiveness  is  difficult  and 
that  the  comparison  of  the  results  achieved  by  different  programs  is  often 
not  possible. 


Kinds  of  Programs 


The  question  of  how  to  prevent  delinquency  is  complicated  not  only  by 
lack  of  agreement  on  what  is  to  be  prevented  and  on  what  prevention  itself 
means.  Also  entering  into  the  picture  is  the  fact  that  delinquency,  however 
defined,  has  numerous  causes  and  that  the  combination  of  causes  varies  from 
case  to  case.  This  fact  would  seem  to  imply  that  various  approaches  to  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  (however  defined)  must  be  made  and  that  no 
one  kind  of  measure  is  likely  to  be  highly  successful  in  reducing  the  total 
volume  of  delinquency. 

The  present  review  of  programs  and  their  accomplishments  starts  with 


'  Powers,  Edwin,  and  Witmer,  Helen :  An  experiment  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  New  York : 
Columbia  University  Press,  1951.  649  pp.  (Estimate  derived  from  tables  on  pp.  394,  395, 
397,  413.) 


this  assumption:  that  there  is  no  single  answer  to  how  to  prevent  or  reduce 
delinquency.  Our  objective  is  to  discover  what  contribution,  if  any, 
specific  kinds  of  preventive  programs  and  measures  can  make,  as  evidenced 
by  the  findings  of  evaluative  studies.  For  this  we  need  a  definition  of 
"delinquency  prevention  program,"  a  classification  of  kinds  of  programs, 
and  some  understanding  of  the  programs'  interrelatedness. 

First,  as  to  definitions.  In  this  report  both  delinquency  and  prevention 
are  broadly  defined.  "Delinquency"  is  behavior  that  is  in  conflict  with 
the  law,  whether  or  not  it  has  brought  the  child  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  and  courts.  "Prevention"  refers  both  to  the  forestalling  of  delin- 
quent behavior  and  also  to  the  reduction  in  its  frequency  and  seriousness. 
These  being  our  definitions  of  delinquency  and  prevention,  a  delinquency 
prevention  program  is  conceived  as  an  organized  system  of  activities  specifi- 
cally directed  to  these  preventive  ends. 

Next,  as  to  kinds  of  delinquency  prevention  programs.  Here  we  get  into 
difficulty  with  our  definition. 

The  definition  is  adequate  for  identifying  one  of  the  two  main  kinds  of 
program — that  which  would  prevent  or  reduce  delinquency  through  im- 
proving the  environment,  for  instance,  programs  concerned  with  housing 
betterment,  reduction  of  prejudice,  school  improvement,  and  the  like. 
Whether  these  programs  operate  to  "forestall"  or  to  "reduce"  delinquency 
is  immaterial.  Their  aim  is  the  removal  or  amelioration  of  certain  condi- 
tions supposed  to  cause  or  foster  delinquency,  and  the  test  of  their  effective- 
ness is  whether  delinquent  acts  become  less  frequent  or  less  severe  after 
the  program  is  in  full  force. 

The  definition,  if  applied  strictly,  breaks  down  with  the  other  main 
kind  of  program,  that  which  would  prevent  or  reduce  delinquency  through 
educational  or  therapeutic  measures  applied  in  individual  cases.  The  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  the  remedial,  rehabilita- 
tive services  for  delinquents  that  may  be  provided  by  probation  officers 
and  training  schools  and  those  services  that  are  preventive  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word.  No  cleai-cut  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  types  of 
services  so  long  as  the  definition  of  prevention  includes  reduction  in  fre- 
quency or  severity  of  delinquent  acts. 

Since  we  were  unwilling  to  omit  "reduction"  from  the  definition  and 
yet  did  not  want  to  cover  the  full  range  of  rehabilitative  services,  we  had 
to  be  somewhat  arbitrary  in  inclusions  and  exclusions.  The  service  aspects 
of  the  work  of  police,  courts,  and  training  schools  were  reserved,  for  the 
most  part,  for  consideration  in  another  report.  Residential  treatment 
centers  were  excluded  as  being  at  the  far  end  of  the  prevention-treatment 
continuum.  Child  guidance  clinics  were  included,  in  part  because  they 
originated  as  a  delinquency  prevention  measure.  Programs  of  social  agen- 
cies were  included  or  excluded  depending  upon  whether  or  not  they  had  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  as  a  primary  aim.  This  criterion  was  also  ap- 
plied for  other  programs  and  the  literature  was  searched  for  descriptions  of 
measures  devised  for  work  with  youth  that  had  that  specific  objective. 
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The  requirement  that  a  program's  effectiveness  shall  have  been  more  or 
less  adequately  determined  posed  another  and  severe  limitation  on  the 
selection  of  programs  for  inclusion  in  this  report.  This  requirement  bore 
heaviest  on  programs  directed  to  betterment  of  environmental  conditions. 
Most  of  these  programs  are  not  aimed  solely  or  even  chiefly  at  prevention  of 
delinquency,  and  only  the  sketchiest,  if  any,  evaluations  of  their  effective- 
ness in  this  area  have  been  made.  Consequently,  we  had  to  omit  such  pro- 
grams as  those  directed  to  improving  race  relations,  housing  conditions, 
and  family  income,  and  also  programs  of  general  parent  education. 

The  effectiveness  of  most  environmental  measures  directed  specifically 
to  reduction  in  delinquency  has  also  not  been  determined.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  known  what  good  is  done  by  curfew  laws,  or  by  laws  forbidding  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  minors.  Also  unknown  is  the  effectiveness  of  various  plans 
for  making  the  school  curriculum  and  the  school  environment  more  at- 
tractive to  children  of  the  types  that  are  likely  to  become  delinquent. 
Similarily,  there  has  been  no  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of  educa- 
tional programs  designed  to  help  parents  in  slum  areas,  where  delinquency 
is  frequent,  to  bring  up  their  children  better.  Regretably,  all  these  kinds 
of  programs  and  measures  had  to  be  omitted  from  the  report  because  we 
wanted  to  describe  results. 

The  criterion  of  evaluation  also  caused  the  omission  of  several  categories 
of  prevention  measures  directed  toward  individuals.  For  example,  the 
work  of  protective  agencies  in  the  area  of  delinquency  prevention  has  not 
been  evaluated  so  far  as  we  could  discover.  Nor  is  much  known  about  the 
outcome  of  several  programs  that  bring  together  for  educational  purposes 
the  parents  of  predelinquent  children  or  those  adjudged  delinquent.  Again, 
there  are  important  new  developments  in  delinquency  prevention  that  are 
of  too  recent  origin  to  permit  evaluation.  Insofar  as  these  represent  further 
refinement  of  measures  and  methods  that  were  tried  and  evaluated  in  the 
past  (and  most  of  them  are  of  this  character)  they  are  given  brief  mention 
in  this  report  in  order  to  bring  the  story  up  to  date.  Otherwise  they  are 
omitted  as  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose. 

With  all  these  omissions,  this  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
various  kinds  of  programs  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce  delinquency  is 
briefer  than  might  be  expected.  Even  so,  the  range  of  programs  to  be 
covered  is  wide,  and  the  fir  .lings  are  often  applicable  beyond  the  immediate 
study. 


Intenelat^dness  of  Programs 


At  first  glance  even  the  limited  array  of  delinquency  prevention  programs 
to  be  described  in  this  report  seems  heterogeneous  and  lacking  in  conceptual 
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cohesiveness.     Reduced  to  slogans  the  programs  line  up  somewhat   as 
follows : 

Give  children  a  good  place  to  play  and  good  leadership  in  their  recrea- 
tional pursuits 

Increase  neighborhood  cohesiveness  and  sense  of  responsibility 

Identify  potential  delinquents  and  mobilize  community  resources  in  their 
behalf 

Give  them  psychiatric  or  social  treatment 

Redirect  the  energy  and  interests  of  delinquent  gangs 

Closer  analysis  of  the  history  and  ideas  back  of  the  programs,  however, 
shows  a  less  confused  picture.  Like  other  social  movements,  programs 
for  delinquency  prevention  have  developed  through  slow  social  experi- 
mentation. To  a  certain  extent,  the  discoveries  of  one  project  have  been 
picked  up  by  those  who  are  planning  new  programs,  and  new  approaches 
to  the  problem  have  been  tried  out  when  old  attempts  have  seemed  unsuc- 
cessful. This  is  not  to  say  that  discredited  ideas  about  how  to  prevent 
delinquency  are  not  frequently  reproposed.  There  is,  however,  more 
logic  in  the  diversity  of  the  programs  and  in  the  sequence  of  their  develop- 
ment than  appears  on  the  surface. 

As  was  said  above,  two  main  modes  of  approach  to  delinquency  preven- 
tion are  to  be  distinguished — the  environmental  and  that  of  services  to 
individuals  or  groups.  A  logical  progress  from  one  experimental  program 
to  the  next  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  history  of  developments  in  the  latter 
of  these  two  modes  of  approach. 

Delinquency  prevention  through  services  to  children  began  under  the 
mental  hygiene  movement,  in  the  child  guidance  clinics.  Starting  with 
juvenile  delinquents,  these  clinics  pushed  back  to  try  to  reach  children 
before  they  became  delinquent.  In  the  course  of  this,  the  character  of  their 
services  began  to  change  from  social  manipulations  to  direct  psychiatric 
treatment,  and  their  intake  policies  were  altered  accordingly.  Gradually 
the  clinics  came  to  serve,  for  the  most  part,  not  the  children  who  were 
likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court  but  those  from  middle  class 
homes  whose  parents  could  ask  for  and  participate  in  treatment. 

These  developments  led  to  complaints  tha^ithe  clinics — and  the  social 
agencies  that  came  to  pattern  their  work  along  much  the  same  lines — were 
not  reaching  all  the  children  who  needed  help  and  that  they  were  not 
providing  all  the  needed  kinds  of  services.  In  consequence,  delinquency 
prevention  experiments  were  undertaken  along  two  new  lines.  One  line 
was  that  of  trying  to  reach  the  delinquent  and  predelinquent  children  who 
were  not  being  served  by  the  clinics  and  ott  .r  community  agencies.  The 
other  was  directed  toward  discovering  new  ways  of  helping  these  children. 

Among  the  new  ways  of  reaching  delinquency  prone  children  hitherto 
regarded  as  untreatable  are  some  that  make  use  of  ideas  developed  tmder  the 
environmental  mode  of  approach  to  delinquency  prevention.     They  draw 


upon  sociological  conceptions  of  delinquency  causation  and  upon  sociol- 
ogists' knowledge  of  slum  areas  and  gang  life,  and  they  add  to  this  the 
techniques  of  social  group  work. 

In  the  meantime  those  who  were  hoping  to  prevent  delinquency  through 
improving  schools,  recreational  facilities,  and  the  like  were  learning  some- 
thing from  the  others  (sociologists,  psychiatrists,  and  social  workers) 
about  what  kinds  of  improvements  are  needed.  In  consequence,  current 
attempts,  for  instance,  to  impiove  recreational  facilities  go  beyond  the 
early  idea  of  merely  increasing  the  supply.  They  concentrate,  in  addition, 
on  the  character  of  the  recreational  program,  the  quality  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  attention  given  to  individual  children's  interests  and  emotional 
needs. 

In  these  ways,  then,  the  movement  toward  delinquency  prevention  is 
beginning  to  evidence  unified  development.  Even  so,  the  most  general 
observation  to  be  made  about  delinquency  prevention  is  that  as  a  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  practice  it  is  just  emerging  from  its  infancy.  Its 
earlv  activities  were  random  movements  that  went  in  many  directions  at 
once  and  lacked  integration.  Theoretical  explanations  of  causes  of  delin- 
quency tended  to  be  one-sided,  and  panaceas  were  sought.  The  recorded 
results  of  the  various  programs  are  therefore  disappointing,  and  if  the 
development  had  proceeded  no  further,  our  proposed  review  of  research 
might  be  considered  useless. 

Fortunately,  however,  delinquency  prevention  shows  signs  of  growing 
into  childhood  at  least.  What  is  most  needed  now,  it  seems,  is  better 
communication  among  experts  and  better  assessment  of  accomplishments. 
In  this  review  of  evaluations  of  delinquency  prevention  measures  we  hope 
to  make  a  start  toward  the  first  and  to  stimulate  the  second. 

In  the  following  pages  the  delinquency  prevention  programs  and  measures 
whose  accomplishments  have  been  evaluated  in  one  or  another  manner  will 
be  described.  To  these  descriptions,  accounts  of  present  experiments  that 
are  built  upon  the  findings  of  this  past  work  will  be  added,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  some  of  the  lines  along  which  future  research  should  proceed. 

Before  presenting  the  descriptions  of  programs  and  their  accomplish- 
ments, one  final  comment  must  be  made.  The  causes  of  delinquency  are 
numerous  both  in  toto  and  within  the  individual  case.  This  makes  it 
unlikely  that  any  program  will  achieve  spectacular  results.  Most  pro- 
grams are  single-focused.  They  aim  at  the  elimination  or  amelioration  of 
some  condition  that  the  backers  regard  as  especially  important  in  delin- 
quency causation.  Since,  however,  these  conditions  do  not  operate  in 
isolation — either  in  the  community  or  within  the  individual  child  and 
family — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  single  approach  to  delinquency 
prevention  will  be  strikingly  successful. 

This  being  so,  it  seemed  best,  in  reviewing  these  programs,  to  regard 
them  as  partial  approaches  and  to  attempt  to  discover  what  contribution,  if 
any,  each  makes  to  the  whole  problem.  The  reader  must  be  warned, 
however,  that  the  facts  are  not  at  hand  for  an  adequate  appraisal  of  this 


borc.  The  best  we  could  hope  for,  in  undertaking  this  analysis,  was  to 
arrive  at  some  tentative  conclusions  that  would  provide  a  basis  for  further 
research. 


Programs  for  Improving  the  En  vironment 


Under  the  heading  of  an  environmental  approach  to  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  measures  is  embraced.  These 
programs  and  measures  have  in  common  the  idea  that  delinquency  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  unfavorable  environmental  conditions  and 
that  reduction  in  delinquency  will  take  place  when  the  situation  improves. 
What  is  vmfavorable  about  a  particular  situation  and  how  this  influences  a 
child's  conduct  are  matters  that  are  variously  conceived,  however,  and  the 
measures  proposed  to  remedy  the  situation  and  thereby  lessen  delinquency 
vary  accordingly. 

Take  the  school  situation,  for  instance.  Some  attribute  delinquency 
to  overcrowding  and  the  resulting  decrease  in  individual  attention  given  to 
pupils  in  school.  Some  stress  curriculum  deficiencies  and  say  that  nonverbal 
children  are  made  to  feel  inferior  and  resentful  by  continued  failure  in  stud- 
ies not  suited  to  their  capacities.  Others  see  the  cause  of  children's  frus- 
tration and  rebellion  in  the  schools'  middle  class  orientation.  They  imply 
that  delinquency  among  slum  children  would  decline  if  teachers  recognized 
the  reality  of  class  differences  and  devoted  themselves  to  instructing  these 
children  in  the  ways  of  middle  class  society.     And  so  on. 

It  is  probably  impossible  for  any  particular  plan  for  reducing  delinquency 
through  improvement  of  the  school  situation  to  take  all  these  conceptions 
of  delinquency  causation  into  account.  Insofar  as  the  various  conceptions 
are  correct,  it  follows,  therefore,  that  no  one  line  of  attack  will  help  all  the 
children  who  are  adversely  affected  by  school  experiences  and  make  all  forms 
of  delinquency  less  likely. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  holds  for  any  other  social  institution  (home, 
neighborhood,  etc.)  and  for  any  other  sort  of  social  condition  (poverty, 
prejudice,  etc.)  that  affects  children  adversely.  Even  within  a  particular 
social  institution,  improvement  is  unlikely  to  proceed  along  all  lines  at 
once.  As  to  equal  advances  being  made  simultaneously  in  overcoming  all 
adverse  environmental  conditions,  that  is  manifestly  impossible. 

It  follows  that  any  one  program  for  reducing  delinquency  through  the 
improvement  of  environmental  conditions  will  probably  have  only  limited 
success.  This  expectation  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  results  of  any 
particular  program  are  being  assessed. 

The  problem  of  assessment  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  accomplishments  of  any  environmental  approach  to  delinquency 
are  difficult  to  measure.     There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so. 


First,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  chief  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  program 
of  environmental  improvement  is  what  happens  to  delinquency  rates. 
But  this  is  a  poor  test  for  at  least  two  reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  delin- 
quency rates  are  an  undependable  index  of  the  amount  of  delinquent  conduct 
in  a  community.  They  go  up  or  down  with  changes  in  law  and  with 
changes  in  the  administrative  procedures  of  law  enforcement  agencies, 
with  changes  in  commimity  attitudes  toward  children's  conduct,  etc., 
as  well  as  with  changes  in  the  actual  amount  of  delinquent  behavior. 
On  the  other  hand,  insofar  as  the  rates  are  dependable,  they  register  the 
joint  effects  of  many  factors  in  addition  to  those  with  which  a  particular 
delinquency  prevention  program  is  concerned.  Control  of  those  factors  is 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Second,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  preventive  program  will  eliminate 
all  delinquency.  How  large,  however,  must  a  reduction  in  delinquency 
rates  be  to  testify  to  a  program's  success?  In  our  present  state  of  knowl- 
ledge  that  is  probably  an  unanswerable  question.  What  is  required  for 
an  answer  is  knowledge  of  how  many  children's  delinquency  is  attributable, 
in  significant  part,  to  the  adverse  situation  against  which  the  program  is 
directed. 

Third,  the  foregoing  argument  highlights  another  characteristic  of 
environmenal  programs  that  makes  evaluation  difficult.  Under  these 
programs  the  changes  that  are  sought  lie  not  in  children  but  in  specified 
social  conditions.  Therefore,  the  first  question  to  be  answered  in  evalua- 
tion of  accomplishments  should  be:  has  the  desired  change  in  the  situation 
been  brought  about?  Only  if  that  question  can  be  answered  affirmatively 
are  we  really  justified  in  going  on  to  ask:  by  how  much  has  delinquency 
been  reduced  by  this  change? 

This  first  question  is  seldom  easy  to  answer.  For  instance,  if  delinquency 
is  attributed  to  shortage  of  recreational  facilities  and  a  preventive  program 
centers  around  making  up  for  that  indequacy,  one  can  show  what  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  city's  recreational  setup.  These  figures  do  not 
indicate,  however,  the  extent  to  which  the  need  has  been  met,  for  the 
size  of  the  need  may  not  be  known  in  specific  terms.  In  more  complicated 
environmental  programs,  the  answering  of  the  question  is  even  more 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  How  could  one  determine,  for  instance,  the 
extent  to  which  the  kinds  of  change  needed  in  school  situations  mentioned 
above  were  accomplished? 

From  the  above  reasoning,  several  conclusions  follow.  First,  no  effort 
at  producing  one  particular  kind  of  environmental  change  can  be  expected 
to  reduce  delinquency  greatly.  Second,  in  any  case,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  reduction  in  delinquency  has  occurred  in  response 
to  the  preventive  measures  and  whether  this  is  as  much  as  would  have 
been  accomplished  if  the  preventive  measures  had  been  well  applied. 
Third,  if  reduction  in  delinquency  does  not  occur,  it  will  often  be  hard 
to  say  whether  the  causal  theory  underlying  the  program  has  been  disproved 
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or  whether  it  is  merely  that  the  desired  change  in  environmental  conditions 
was  not  brought  about. 

To  turn  now  to  specific  environmental  measures,  only  two  types  of  pro- 
grams of  this  sort  were  found  whose  accomplishments  had  been  even  tenta- 
tively assessed.  These  assessments  by  no  means  meet  the  criteria  implied  in 
the  points  just  now  discussed.  They  do,  however,  give  some  indication 
of  the  worth  of  the  programs  as  delinquency  prevention  measures. 

These  programs  represent  attempts  to  deal  with  certain  environmental 
disorders  or  lacks  that  are  widely  believed  to  be  significant  in  delinquency 
causation.  The  one  program  strikes  at  neighborhood  deterioration  and  the 
accompanying  decline  in  the  influence  of  ethical  values  on  children's  be- 
havior. The  others  are  recreational  programs.  The  questions  asked  by 
their  evaluators  are  whether  delinquency  prone  children  make  use  of  typical 
recreational  facilities  and  whether,  if  they  do,  their  delinquency  declines. 

Unfortunately,  no  evaluations  of  programs  aimed  at  improvement  of 
home  or  school  ^  environment  in  the  interest  of  delinquency  prevention 
were  found.  For  knowledge  of  accomplishments  under  the  environmental 
approach  we  are  limited,  then,  to  th;  findings  of  th.  few  studies  mentioned 
above. 

The  Area  Approach 

It  has  long  been  noted  by  sociologists  that  delinquency  and  poverty  go 
together  and  that  slum  areas  breed  crime.  Twen:y-five  years  or  so  ago 
Clifford  Shaw  and  his  associates  began  studying  this  phenomenon  more 
closely,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  reasons  back  of  it  and  what  could  be 
done  to  make  matters  better.  The  remit  was  the  Chicago  Area  Project, 
a  plan  for  reducing  delinquency  in  deteriorated  neighborhoods  through  ac- 
tivities undertaken  largely  by  the  residents  themselves. 

The  Chicago  Area  Project  operates  on  the  assumption  that  much  of  the 
delinquency  in  slum  areas  is  to  be  attributed  to  lack  of  neighborhood  co- 
hesiveness  and  to  the  consequent  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  many  resi- 
dents about  the  welfare  of  children.  The  Project  strives  to  counteract 
this  situation  through  encouraging  local  self-help  enterprises  through  which 
a  sense  of  neighborliness  and  mutual  responsibility  will  develop.  It  is 
expected  that  delinquency  will  decline  as  youngsters  become  better  inte- 
grated into  community  life  and  thereby  influenced  by  the  values  of  con- 
ventional society  rather  than  by  those  of  the  underworld. 

The  Project  was  set  up  in  1934  by  Clifford  Shaw  and  his  associates.  Since 
1926  these  men  had  been  studying  delinquents  and  delinquency  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Research.  They  had  found 
that  the  proportion  of  children  known  to  the  police  and  the  courts  was 

*  The  one  school  study  of  this  sort  was  too  inconclusive  to  be  included.  Joint  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Harlem  Project:  The  role  of  the  school  in  preventing  and  correcting  maladjustment 
and  delinquency.    New  York:  The  Committee,  1949.     154  pp. 
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much  higher  in  slum  areas  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Close  acquaint- 
ance with  individual  delinquents  had  brought  them  much  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  gang  life  and  had  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  only  measures 
undertaken  by  the  people  who  themselves  lived  in  the  deteriorated  neigh- 
borhoods could  improve  the  situation. 

The  relation  of  neighborhood  deterioration  to  delinquent  behavior  is 
described  as  follows  in  a  recent  publication  of  one  of  the  Community  Com- 
mittees set  up  under  the  Project: 

A  pattern  of  delinquent  conduct  first  gets  established  in  a  community 
because  its  adults  have  compromised  their  own  moral  standards.  This  is 
usually  brought  about  by  forces  beyond  their  own  control.  The  modern 
city  stimulates  people  to  aspire  to  a  high  level  of  consumption  and  wealth 
*  *  *  To  want  these  things  is  proper;  indeed,  the  individual  who  pro- 
fesses not  to  desire  them  is  regarded,  and  rightly,  as  "queer."  *  *  * 

Yet  because  both  wealth  and  the  opportunities  to  gain  it  are  unevenly 
distributed,  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  live  in  poverty.  In  the 
great  cities  of  America  these  people  find  themselves  driven  by  the  pressure 
of  opinion  and  custom  to  strive  toward  the  goal  of  all  Americans  and  at 
the  same  time  limited  by  their  meager  resources  and  unrelenting  need  to 
get  the  daily  bread  and  the  monthly  rent.  That  under  these  circumstances 
people  should  forego  their  moral  scruples  is  not  surprising,  especially 
when,  as  so  often  occurs  in  the  big  city,  neighbors  rarely  know  one  an- 
other intimately  and  care  little  about  the  actions  of  others  so  long  as  they 
themselves  are  not  directly,  immediately,  and  personally  injured  *  *  * 

Where  the  struggle  for  material  advance  is  most  intense,  and  where 
means  for  achieving  position  and  recognition  are  lacking,  even  adults  will 
frequently  stifle  their  scruples.  The  cumulative  effect  of  such  acts  is  to 
breed  an  attitude  of  indifference  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  conven- 
tional society.  With  this  attitude  comes  a  falling  away  of  interest  in  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  community.  There  develops  a  kind  of 
personal  isolationism  in  which  people  enter  into  an  unspoken  agreement 
not  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in 
carrying  on  their  own  affairs. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  easy  for  the  greatest  variety  of  moral  views  to 
spring  up  and  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Honesty  and 
frugality  live  side  by  side  with  cheating  and  waste.  Those  who  live  for 
the  day  rub  elbows  with  those  who  plan  carefully  for  the  future.  Respect 
for  law  and  adherence  to  the  commandments  are  jostled  on  the  crowded 
streets  by  cynicism  and  greed. 

What  we  see  in  children  as  delinquent  conduct  is  often  no  more  than 
the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  community  atmosphere.  When  children  are 
confronted  with  conflicting  systems  of  moral  values  they  themselves  fall 
into  conflict  and  confusion.  Parental  admonitions  to  tell  the  truth  and  to 
respect  the  property  of  others  lose  their  effect  when  the  child  is  able  to 
see  others  making  their  way  through  life,  often  more  successfully,  by  lying 
and  stealing.  In  such  a  community  the  time-honored  controls  of  parents 
over  their  children  are  broken  and  without  these  controls  waywardness 
achieves  full  play.  Under  these  conditions  children  inevitably  develop 
habits  of  delinquent  behavior  which,  as  they  are  passed  along  to  the  young- 
er children,  become  neighborhood  traditions. 

When  these  habits  and  traditions  are  coupled  with  a  persistence  of  the 
conditions  which  originally  gave  rise  to  them,  delinquency  becomes  a 
fixed  characteristic  of  the  community.     The  social  life  of  the  child  in  his 
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neighborhood  brings  him  inevitably  into  contact  with  the  older  children 
who  have  already  acquired  the  "know-how",  or  the  experience  and  the 
sophistication  required  to  turn  an  extra  penny  by  the  use  of  their  w^its. 
Even  more  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  in  his  social  experience  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  the  course  of  which  he  seeks  an  accepted  and  recog- 
nized place  for  himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  companions,  the  child  acquires 
a  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  adult  authority,  including  the  authority  of 
the  law.3 

In  spite  of  this  situation  many  people  who  live  in  slum  areas  have  respect 
for  conventional  American  values  and  want  their  children  and  their  neigh- 
bors' children  to  be  honest  and  law  abiding.  To  Shaw  and  his  colleagues 
the  key  to  delinquency  prevention  and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquents  in 
these  areas  is  to  involve  these  people  in  activities  that  will  change  the 
character  of  neighborhood  life  and  make  the  community  a  more  wholesome 
place  for  children  to  grow  up  in.  It  is  their  conviction  that  such  change 
can  be  produced  only  through  the  residents'  own  efforts — through  their 
working  together  on  problems  which  they  themselves  recognize  and  want 
to  do  something  about  and  through  the  increased  sense  of  neighborhood 
feeling  and  responsibility  that  such  working  together  produces. 

Siflce  1934,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Project,  self-help  enterprises 
have  been  developed  in  10  neighborhoods  in  Chicago.  To  describe  how 
the  needed  organization  of  neighborhood  committees  is  achieved,  how  the 
activities  are  financed,  and  how  the  work  is  carried  on  would  require  too 
much  space  here.^  Suffice  to  say  that  trained  and  outside  leadership  is 
kept  to  a  minimum  and  that  most  of  the  money  is  raised  within  the  deteri- 
orated neighborhood  itself. 

In  organizing  the  committees  and  carrying  on  the  work,  much  emphasis 
is  put  upon  finding  a  neighborhood's  "natural  leaders"  and  involving  them 
in  committee  and  recreational  work.  Sometimes  these  are  persons  of 
rather  shady  character,  as  judged  by  middle  class  standards,  sometimes  even 
ex-convicts.  To  have  the  support  and  cooperation  of  such  people,  however, 
gives  the  committees  and  their  work  the  same  prestige  in  the  slum  com- 
munity that  the  backing  of  bankers  and  lawyers  gives  to  corresponding 
activities  in  the  suburbs,  it  is  pointed  out. 

The  central  core  of  the  program  in  each  commimity  is  the  neighborhood 
center,  a  recreational  and  educational  facility  with  paid  and  volunteer 
staff  drawn  so  far  as  possible  from  the  community  itself.  Though  the 
usual  recreational  and  informal  educational  activities  are  carried  on,  these 
activities  are  regarded  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  the  means  to  the 
development  of  social  unity.  As  a  report  of  one  committee  puts  it,  action 
around  recreation  "serves  to  draw  people  together  and  thus  to  produce 
agreement  with  respect  to  standards  of  conduct  among  children"  while  the 


'  Southside  Community  Committee:  Bright  shadows  in  Bronzetown.     Chicago:  the  Committee 
(6156  Cottage  Grove  Avenue),  1949.     132  pp.  (pp.  26-28.) 
*  For  a  detailed  description  of  one  community  committee  see  ibid. 
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recreational  activities  themselves  bring  adults  and  children  closer  together 
and  increase  adult  influence  in  children's  lives. ^ 

Other  kinds  of  activities  undertaken  by  the  neighborhood  and  community 
committees  include  conducting  summer  camps;  setting  up  discussion  groups 
where  parents  talk  about  child  rearing  problems;  persuading  liquor  sellers, 
movie  operators,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  etc.,  not  to  cater  to  juveniles; 
carrying  on  an  information  program  about  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  directed  toward  improving  the  slum 
environment,  direct  w^ork  w^ith  children  who  are  especially  delinquent  is 
also  carried  on.  Great  effort  is  made  to  develop  person-to-person  relations 
with  these  boys  and  girls,  to  involve  them  in  community  activities,  and  to 
help  them  feel  a  part  of  the  neighborhood  group.  The  underlying  assump- 
tion is  that  even  the  most  delinquent  youngsters  subscribe  to  conventional 
American  values  as  well  as  to  those  they  have  taken  over  from  the  criminal 
element  in  slum  society.  By  their  flagrant  delinquent  acts,  however,  they 
have  become  isolated  from  law  abiding  people.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not 
thoroughly  happy  in  this  isolation,  for  these  people  still  represent,  in  part 
at  least,  what  they  want  to  be.  Accordingly,  they  are  susceptible  to 
influence  toward  more  conventional  ways  of  behavior  if  they  are  thoroughly 
welcomed  into  dominant  neighborhood  groups  and  involved  in  their 
activities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  only  people  who  are  likely  to  exert  this  kind 
of  influence  over  delinquent  youngsters  are  people  who  "rate"  in  the  com- 
mimity  itself — not  outsiders,  no  matter  what  their  professional  training. 
Therefore,  for  this  work  with  individuals,  in  the  recreation  centers  and  on 
the  outside,  the  Community  Committees  enlist  the  services  of  men  and 
women  who  are  recognized  by  the  youngsters  as  persons  of  status,  "big 
shots"  in  the  neighborhood.  They  pay  special  attention  to  youngsters 
on  probation  or  in  training  schools,  and  assist  court  and  parole  authorities 
in  helping  the  youngsters  find  a  real  place  in  the  community. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  Project  staff,  most  delinquent  boys 
and  girls  in  these  deteriorated  neighborhoods  are  socially  but  not  emotion- 
ally maladjusted.  For  the  few  who  are  thought  to  need  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, arrangements  for  care  are  made.    For  the  others,  reliance  is  put  on  the 

power  of  human  relationships. ' '    As  the  report  previously  cited  puts  it : 

The  important  thing  is  to  give  the  predelinquent  or  delinquent  boy  an 
opportunity  to  form  an  attachment  to,  or  come  under  the  influence  of,  a 
person  or  persons  from  whom  he  will  receive  recognition  for  conforming 
to  the  conventional  standards  of  conduct.  In  another  sense,  this  becomes 
the  problem  of  substituting,  for  the  delinquent  boy's  leaders,  law  abiding 
men  and  women  who  can  come  in  time  to  mean  as  much  to  him  as  his 
delinquent  leaders. 

The  neighborhood  organization  is  in  an  unusually  favorable  position 
to  achieve  this  objective.    It  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  86-87. 
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to  draw  upon  the  services  of  persons  with  whom  the  delinquent  boy  is 
likely  in  any  case  to  develop  a  natural  relationship — his  neighbor,  the 
corner  grocer,  the  local  social  leader,  the  ward  or  precinct  ofi&cial.  And 
it  is  in  these  relationships  that  attitudes  are  formed  and  life  goals  set. 
If  a  boy's  important  relationships  involve  delinquents  and  criminals  he 
will  inevitably  become  delinquent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  involve 
the  law  abiding  element  of  the  neighborhood,  he  will  avoid  a  delinquent 
career." 

What  has  this  program  accomplished?  As  was  said  above,  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  in  evaluation  of  a  program  aimed  at  effecting  environ- 
mental change  in  whether  the  change  itself  occurred.  In  regard  to  this 
two  sets  of  questions  can  be  asked. 

First,  have  the  neighborhoods  in  which  the  Project  operates  become 
better  integrated?  Is  there  more  neighborliness,  in  the  sense  of  more 
assimiption  of  responsibility  for  children's  welfare  on  the  part  of  the  adults? 
Have  the  values  of  conventional  society  come  to  prevail  over  those  of  gang 
life? 

Not  surprisingly,  exact  answers  to  these  questions  are  not  available. 
Perhaps  even  the  questions  themselves  are  not  properly  put.  The  translation 
of  the  broad  objectives  of  a  program  such  as  this  one  into  researchable  terms 
is  itself  a  difficult  step  in  the  evaluation  process.  Some  facts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Project  in  producing  change  in  the  neighborhoods 
are  at  hand,  however.    Summed  up,  they  show: 

1.  Residents  of  low  income  areas  can  and  have  organized  themselves  into 
eflFective  working  units  for  promoting  and  conducting  welfare  programs. 

2.  These  community  organizations  have  been  stable  and  enduring.  They 
raise  funds,  administer  them  well,  and  adapt  the  programs  to  local  needs. 

3.  Local  talent,  otherwise  untapped,  has  been  discovered  and  utilized. 
Local  leadership  has  been  mobilized  in  the  interest  of  children's  welfare. 

Second,  do  the  youngsters  who  show  delinquent  tendencies  now  feel  that 
they  "belong?" 

By  way  of  answer  we  must  first  note  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
boys  in  these  neighborhoods  are  potential  delinquents.  A  member  of  the 
Project  staff  has  estimated  that  over  a  7-year  period  66  percent  of  the  boys 
are  reported  upon  by  the  police.^  Hence,  when  we  are  told  that  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  make  use  of  the  neighborhood  centers' 
facilities,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  of  the  Committees  reaches  most  delin- 
quency prone  youngsters. 

As  to  these  children's  feeling  of  belongingness,  no  estimate  has  been  made. 
Stories  are  told  of  groups  of  delinquent  youngsters  who  hang  around  the 
edge  of  neighborhood  center  activities  and  are  eventually  brought  into 
membership.  Cases  are  cited  of  delinquent  boys  who  were  slowly  drawn 
into  a  club  or  recreational  activities  by  leaders  who  themselves  had  once 

«  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

'  Kobrin,  Solomon:  The  conflict  of  values  in  delinquency  areas,  American  Sociological  Review 
16:653-661,  1951.     (p.  655.) 
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been  lawbreakers.  How  many  such  youngsters  there  are  and  how  they  have 
been  affected  by  the  change  are,  however,  questions  not  yet  answered,  by 
statistics  or  by  a  public  opinion  type  of  evaluation. 

if,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  thorough  evidence,  it  can  be  assumed  that 
neighborhood  deterioration  has  been  checked  a  d  the  sense  of  community 
cohesiveness  strengthened,  the  next  question  to  be  answ^ered  is  whether 
this  change  has  reduced  delinquency.  Two  types  of  evidence  suggest  that 
the  answer  may  be  in  the  affirmative. 

First,  delinquency  statistics  charted  for  1930  to  1942  (it  is  said  they  will 
soon  be  brought  up  to  date)  indicate  that  there  was  a  definite  falling  off  in 
delinquency  rates  in  three  out  of  four  of  the  communities  in  which  project 
work  was  then  being  carried  on.*  Shaw  and  his  associates  do  not  claim, 
however,  that  a  causal  connection  between  this  decline  in  delinquency  rates 
and  the  activities  of  the  Project  has  been  established.    They  say: 

Conclusive  statistical  proof  to  sustain  any  conclusion  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  this  work  in  reducing  the  volume  of  delinquency  is  difficult 
to  secure  for  many  reasons.  Trends  in  rates  of  delinquents  for  small  areas 
are  affected  by  variations  in  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  delinquent 
behavior,  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  population,  and  changes  in 
administrative  procedures  in  law  enforcement  agencies.  We  know  from 
our  experiences  in  the  inner  city  areas  that  there  is  no  fixed  voliune  of 
delinquency.  We  know  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  unofficial  cases  of 
unlawful  behavior,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  unofficial  cases  become 
apprehended  and  dealt  with  as  official  delinquents  depends  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  influences  and  pressures  which  vary  from  one  community  to 
another.^ 

Second,  in  some  of  the  neighborhoods,  the  work  with  men  and  boys  on 
parole  from  correctional  institutions  has  been  very  successful.  For  instance, 
out  of  41  persons,  many  of  them  habitual  offenders,  who  were  worked  with 
by  the  Russell  Square  Community  Committee  between  1935  and  1944,only 
one  was  recommitted  to  an  institution  and  all  the  others  got  jobs  or  entered 
military  service. 

These  two  bits  of  evidence  are  insufficient  to  establish  with  certainty 
that  the  kind  of  change  the  Chicago  Area  Project  has  brought  about  is  a 
useful  delinquency  prevention  measure.  Fortunately,  the  Project  is  still 
very  much  alive,  and  studies  are  currently  under  way  by  which  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  efforts  will  be  more  adequately  determined. 

In  these  studies,  chief  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  results  secured  by 
work  with  youngsters  who  were  seriously  delinquent  rather  than  to  trends 
in  delinquency  statistics.  In  a  sense  this  may  seem  a  shift  of  focus,  away 
from  an  environmental  approach  to  delinquency  prevention  and  toward  an 
approach  through  services  to  delinquent  children.  Actually,  however, 
there  has  been  no  shift.     For  the  environmental  change  the  Project  seeks  is 


^  Shaw,  Clifford  R.  Methods,  accomplishments,  and  problems  of  the  Chicago  Area  Project,  1944. 
(mimeo.) 
»  Letter  from  Clifford  R.  Shav?,  March  5,  1953. 
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one  that  will  make  the  residents  of  depressed  neighborhoods  interested  in 
children's  welfare.  Change  of  this  character  is  evidenced,  in  part,  by  the 
Committees'  work  with  individual  delinquents.  The  effectiveness  of  such  a 
change  is  therefore  attested  to  if  it  is  found  that  delinquents  benefit 
significantly. 

The  Recreational  Approach 

A  second  approach  to  delinquency  prevention  is  found  in  the  frequently 
urged  recommendation  to  reduce  delinquency  by  increasing  the  number  and 
adequacy  of  a  community's  facilities  for  supervised  recreation.  This  is  a 
very  partial  approach  to  the  ideal  of  creating  a  community  whose  values 
and  services  foster  the  healthy  personality  development  of  children,  but 
the  proposal  at  least  deals  with  one  aspect  of  the  matter  that  has  a  particu- 
larly commonsense  appeal. 

In  slum  districts  of  large  cities,  in  many  small  towns,  in  some  poverty 
stricken  rural  areas  it  is  obvious  that  children  have  inadequate  facilities  for 
play  and  that  to  some  extent  they  get  into  mischief  because  of  lack  of  any- 
thing better  to  do.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  enough 
safe  and  well  equipped  places  in  which  to  play  are  provided,  if  recreation  is 
supervised,  and  if  constructive  club  activities  are  carried  on,  delinquency 
will  become  less  frequent. 

A  less  confident  argument  to  the  same  effect  points  out  that  for  many 
youngsters  in  slum  areas  deliqnuency  is  recreation  but  that  the  mode  of 
recreation  might  be  changed.  As  McKay  puts  it,  "In  areas  of  high 
delinquency  rates,  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  one  group  engages  in 
delinquent  activity  and  the  other  in  recreation.  The  delinquent  boys  might 
just  as  well  be  limiting  their  activities  to  conventional  games,  and  vice 
versa.  The  important  variable  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  boys,  but  in  the 
variations  in  the  educational  processes  in  the  neighborhood.  Of  course, 
after  habits  of  delinquency  have  been  established,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
substitute  less  exhilarating  conventional  activities.  "^° 

Not  all  authorities  subscribe  to  this  viewpoint.  While  none  deny 
that  satisfactory  and  satisfying  opportunities  for  recreation  are  needed 
by  all  children,  many  who  observe  delinquent  youth  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  only  chance  that  leads  one  boy  down  delinquent  lines 
and  another  along  those  of  conventional  recreation.  Nor  is  there  strict 
dichotomy  between  boys  with  respect  to  how  they  satisfy  their  recreational 
needs.  Some  delinquents  take  part  in  supervised  recreational  and  club 
activities;  some  avoid  them.  And  the  same  is  true  of  youngsters  who 
are  not  delinquent.  Whether  and  how  much  the  provision  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities  will  check  delinquency  probably  depends  upon  what 


'"  McKay,  Henry  D. :  The  neighborhood  and  child  conduct,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  261 :32-41,  1949.     (p.  37.) 
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needs  the  delinquency  serves,  upon  what  motivations  as  well  as  upon  what 
educational  processes  lie  back  of  the  act. 

The  approach  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency  through  providing  good 
and  sufficient  recreational  facilities  of  a  noncommercial  nature  is  only 
in  part  classifiable  under  the  heading  of  environmental  improvement.  I 
the  recreational  programs  are  available  to  youngsters  without  reference 
to  their  proneness  or  lack  of  proneness  to  delinquency,  their  contribution 
to  delinquency  prevention  is — like  that  of  good  school  programs  and  facili- 
ties— one  of  an  improvement  in  the  environment  and  is  to  be  evaluated 
accordingly.  If,  however,  the  recreational  agencies  select  their  members 
and  carry  on  their  work  with  an  eye  to  reducing  the  delinquent  tendencies 
of  particular  youngsters,  the  programs  belong  in  the  educational  or  thera- 
peutic category  so  far  as  delinquency  prevention  is  concerned,  and  their 
effectiveness  must  be  judged  by  results  in  individual  cases. 

The  distinction  is  seen  most  clearly  when  mass  recreational  programs 
are  contrasted  with  social  group  work  programs  specifically  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  behavior  of  delinquent  or  near-delinquent  boys 
and  girls.  In  between,  however,  are  the  programs  of  numerous  group 
work  or  youth  serving  agencies  whose  relation  to  delinquency  prevention 
is  less  clear.  Is  the  contribution  of  these  organizations  in  the  delinquency 
area — Y's,  Boys'  Clubs,  etc.— to  be  tested  by  whether  delinquency  rates 
go  down  as  the  agencies  expand  or  improve  their  services,  or  does  the  test 
lie  in  the  changes  they  effect  in  youngsters  identified  as  being  delinquent 
or  predelinquent?  Or  is  the  work  of  these  agencies  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  at  all  aimed  at  prevention  of  delinquency? 

To  date,  these  questions  about  the  objectives  of  group  work  agencies 
have  not  been  definitely  answered  and  only  a  few  attempts  at  evaluation 
of  their  delinquency  prevention  potentialities  have  been  made. 

There  have  been  numerous  surveys  which  conclude  that,  in  the  interest 
of  reducing  delinquency,  among  other  reasons,  recreational  facilities  should 
be  increased,  and  some  studies  which  show  that  delinquency  rates  may  be 
high  where  recreational  facilities  are  scarce. ^^  But  on  the  evaluative 
side,  only  three  studies  were  found  that  seemed  pertinent.  One  of  these 
was  conducted  by  Ethel  Shanas  and  Catherine  Dunning  for  the  Chicago 
Recreation  Commission  in  1938-39;  one,  by  Frederic  Thrasher  (1927  to 
1931),  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America;^^ 


^'  Some  of  the  early  studies  are  reviewed  by  Andrew  G.  Truxall  in  Outdoor  recreation  legislation 
and  its  effectiveness.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1929.  218  pp.  Truxall  concludes 
that  "it  is  entirely  wrong  to  ascribe  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  delinquency  in  a  given 
locality  to  the  introduction  of  a  recreation  program  unless  it  is  known  that  all  other  factors 
in  a  given  situation  remained  constant."     (p.  123.) 

'2  Shanas,  Ethel,  and  Dunning,  Catherine  E. :  Recreation  and  delinquency.  Chicago  Recreation 
Commission,  1942,  284  pp.  and  Thrasher,  Frderic  M. :  The  Boys'  Club  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  42:  66-80, 1936  and  The  Boys'  Club  study.  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Sociology  6:  4-16,  1932.  In  the  same  volume  are  articles  by  Whitley,  Nelson,  Sollins,  and 
Braunstein  on  various  methodological  aspects  of  the  study. 
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and  the  third  was  Ellery  Reed's  study  of  the  Cincinnati  group  work  agency- 
clientele  in  1942.^^ 

Shanas  and  Running's  study 

The  Shanas  and  Dunning  study  was  conducted  in  four  slum  areas  and 
one  middle  class  area  in  Chicago.  The  slum  areas  were  not  those  with  the 
highest  delinquency  rates,  for  in  those  areas  recreational  facilities  were 
too  few  to  make  the  study  possible,  but  they  were  areas  in  which  delin- 
quency was  frequent  as  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  city.  The  study 
compared  delinquents  and  nondelinquents  in  their  use  of  recreational 
facilities,  and  users  and  nonusers  of  the  facilities  in  their  commission 
of  acts  officially  delinquent. 

Recreational  activity  was  defined  as  "all  activity  taking  place  at  any 
location  that  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  recreation  leader  *  *  *  in 
a  park,  playground,  settlement,  in  social  rooms  of  a  church,  or  on  a  super- 
vised play  lot.  *  *  *  The  activity  itself  might  be  unsupervised  *  *  * 
'games  room'  or  'loitering'  *  *  *  but  if  it  occurred  in  a  supervised 
location,  it  was  considered  as  recreation."^* 

Two  categories  of  delinquents  were  distinguished  in  the  study:  official 
and  unofficial.  The  official  delinquents  were  those  who  had  police  or 
juvenile  court  records  within  5  years  preceding  the  study.  The  unofficial 
were  those  judged  delinquent  by  personnel  of  agencies  cooperating  in  the 
study,  on  the  basis  of  such  behavior  as  stealing,  assault,  truancy,  malicious 
mischief,  or  other  antisocial  behavior  exhibited  within  the  agency.  Data 
were  gathered  on  15,217  boys  10  to  17  years  old  and  7,939  girls  of  the  same 
age  range;  1,262  of  the  boys  were  official  delinquents  and  536  were  imofficial 
delinquents. 

The  major  findings  of  the  study  were  as  follows.  First,  with  regard  to 
use  of  the  facilities  : 

1.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  total  nondelinquents  in  the  community  than 
of  the  delinquents  used  the  recreational  facilities.  The  proportions  of 
the  former  varied  from  63  to  95  percent  in  the  five  areas,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  oflScial  delinquents  who  used  the  facilities  varied  from  35  to 
to  61  percent. 

2.  The  highest  proportion  of  nondelinquents  and  the  lowest  proportion 
of  delinquents  was  reached  in  the  area  with  the  lowest  delinquency  rate. 
In  other  words,  delinquents  more  nearly  equalled  nondelinquents  in 
participation  in  slum  areas  than  in  areas  of  higher  economic  status. 

3.  In  all  areas  most  of  the  boys  under  14  made  use  of  the  recreational 
facilities;  the  proportion  of  older  boys  was  considerably  lower. 

If  these  findings  can  be  generalized  upon  (and  this  may  well  be  an  unwar- 
ranted procedure),  it  would  appear  that  recreational  programs  in  better 
class  neighborhoods  may  reach  only  about  a  third  of  the  delinquents  living 


'^  Reed,  Ellery:  How  effective  are  group  work  agencies  in  preventing  delinquency?  Social 
Service  Review  11:  340-348,  1948. 

"  Shanas  and  Dunning,  op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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there,  while  in  slum  areas  they  may  reach  as  many  as  two-thirds.     And  in 
all  areas  they  are  more  likely  to  reach  the  younger  than  the  older  boys. 
Second,  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  kinds  of  activities  engaged  in, 
the  study  came  to  the  following  conclusions : 

,    1.  In  all  five  areas,  the  delinquent  boys  who  did  participate  in  recreational 
activities  spent  more  time  in  them  than  did  the  nondelinquent  boys. 

2.  The  delinquents,  however,  spent  less  time  in  closely  supervised  activ- 
ities than  did  the  nondelinquents.  The  delinquents  preferred  the  game 
rooms  and  competitive  sports.  Club  activities  did  not  appeal  to  many  of 
them.  This  was  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  all  the  children  in  the 
slum  area  programs  but  it  was  particularly  true  of  the  delinquents,  as  well 
as  those  who  became  delinquent  during  the  year  the  study  was  being 
carried  on. 

3.  The  total  amount  of  time  any  of  the  children  spent  in  supervised  play 
w^as  rather  small,  ranging  from  43  to  87.5  hours  annually.  Moreover, 
during  any  one  season,  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  participants  spent 
less  than  10  hours  in  supervised  activities. 

4.  Boys,  delinquent  or  nondelinquent,  spent  about  twice  as  much  time  at 
the  movies  as  in  supervised  recreation. 

If  these  figures  are  typical  of  other  commimities,  they  raise  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  what  can  be  expected  of  supervised  recreation  as  a  delinquency 
preventive.  When  many  children  do  not  participate,  and  when  those  who 
do  participate  spend  so  little  time  at  it,  a  recreation  program's  chance  of 
influencing  children's  behavior  would  seem  to  be  slight. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  official  delinquencies  of  users  and  nonusers  of 
the  recreational  facilities,  the  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  year  of  the  study,  1.7  percent  of  previously  nondelinquent 
participants  in  the  recreational  program  became  officially  delinquent. 
For  the  previously  nondelinquent  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program 
the  percentage  that  became  delinquent  was  5.1. 

2.  Ten  percent  of  the  delinquents  who  used  the  recreational  facilities 
continued  to  commit  delinquent  acts,  as  compared  with  16  percent  of  the 
delinquents  who  did  not  use  the  facilities. 

The  significance  of  these  latter  findings  for  delinquency  prevention  is 
dubious.  Participation  in  recreational  programs  and  refraining  from  delin- 
quent acts  appear  to  be  associated,  but  before  one  could  maintain  that 
supervised  recreation  reduced  delinquency  one  would  have  to  know  the 
extent  of  similarity  in  other  respects  between  users  and  nonusers  of  the 
facilities.  Unless  these  two  groups  of  boys  were  fairly  much  alike  in  other 
respects,  it  may  well  be  that  the  figures  only  show  that  the  delinquents 
and  near-delinquents  who  use  recreational  facilities  are  the  ones  who  are 
less  likely  to  commit  offenses. 

Thrasher's  study 

The  second  investigation  mentioned  above  dealt  with  the  Boys'  Club  of 
New  York  University  and  was  carried  on  between  1927  and  1931.  The 
fact  that  it  was  confined  to  one  particular  club  and  one  whose  work  may 
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not  have  been  good  by  present-day  standards  (we  know  that  a  minimum 
of  individualized  attention  was  given  to  the  boys)  limits  its  usefulness  for 
our  purpose.  But  its  aim — to  discover  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
preventing  delinquency  and  in  imparting  its  behavior  standards  to  the 
participants — makes  it  pertinent  nonetheless,  especially  as  it  was  quite 
well  conceived  methodologically. 

The  Club  was  set  up  to  serve  as  many  as  4,000  boys  at  a  time,  although 
not  more  than  about  2,500  participated  in  its  activities  during  any  of  the 
months  for  which  figures  were  collected.  Contrary  to  Shanas'  findings,  the 
Club  appealed  more  to  boys  14  and  over  than  to  those  who  were  younger, 
though  many  7  to  13  were  listed  as  members. 

The  Club  membership  (12,450  during  the  period  of  study)  was  composed 
of  large  numbers  of  boys  who  lived  outside  the  presumed  area  of  service. 
During  the  first  3  years  of  the  program,  no  more  than  59  percent  of  the 
eligible  boys  in  30  city  blocks  nearby  were  enrolled,  and  in  one  year  con- 
sidered typical,  only  27  percent  of  the  boys  in  that  area  were  club  members. 
Of  the  635  delinquents  in  that  area,  298  never  enrolled  in  the  club  program 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  study. 

Moreover,  the  duration  of  membership  affiliation  was  short,  with  one- 
third  of  the  boys  who  joined  in  any  one  year  not  erolling  in  the  next.  A 
comparatively  small  number  of  boys  remained  members  year  after  year. 
These  facts  raised  questions  of  the  "holding"  power  of  the  clubs'  activities. 
Not  only  were  fewer  members  on  the  books  than  expected — and  not  all  of 
these  participated — but  still  fewer  continued  to  receive  the  accrued  effects 
of  the  clubs'  activities. 

Nevertheless,  the  Club  reached  a  larger  proportion  of  the  delinquent  and 
apt-to-be-delinquent  boys  (as  judged  by  low  socio-economic  status,  poor 
educational  achievement,  foreign  background,  and  emotional  instability) 
than  of  the  others.  While  the  Club  did  not  reach  much  more  than  half  of 
the  official  delinquents  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  fact  that  it  did 
reach  a  larger  proportion  of  the  apt-to-be-delinquent  boys  than  of  the  others 
goes  even  farther  than  Shanas  and  Dunning's  findings  in  contraverting 
the  idea  that  delinquents  do  not  take  to  supervised  recreation. 

But  did  club  membership  reduce  delinquency?  Even  more  clearly  than 
in  Shanas  and  Dunning's  study  the  answer  seems  to  be  no. 

The  figures  cited  in  support  of  this  conclusion  are  the  following:  Of  the 
total  official  offenses  of  Boys'  Club  members,  only  18  percent  occurred  before 
the  boys  joined  the  Club.  Twenty-eight  percent  took  place  after  some 
participation  in  Club  activities,  and  61  percent  during  a  period  in  which 
the  boys  were  actively  affiliated  with  the  Club.^® 

More  striking,  perhaps,  the  percentage  of  members  engaging  in  delin- 
quency or  truancy  that  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  courts  increased 
rather  than  declined  as  the  boys  continued  in  membership  in  the  Club. 


'^  Thrasher,  Frederic  M. :  The  Boys'  Club  and  juvenile  delinquency,  The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  42:  66-80,  1936.  (p.  75.) 
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This  was  not  interpreted  by  Thrasher  to  mean  that  Club  membership 
fostered  delinquency.  Rather,  the  explanation  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  the 
increasing  age  of  the  boys,  with  the  attendant  increasing  likelihood  of 
being  involved  in  delinquency.^^ 

Case  studies  of  60  problem  boys  give  some  indication  of  why  the  Club 
was  not  more  successful  in  curbing  delinquency.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  these  studies  is  as  follows: 

The  acute  behavior  problems  in  these  cases,  precipitated  by  various 
combinations  of  family  disorganization,  dire  poverty,  school  maladjust- 
ments, gang  activities,  association  with  older  hoodlums  and  under- 
world characters,  demoralizing  experiences  on  the  streets  and  in  institu- 
tions of  commercialized  amusement  and  neighborhood  hangouts — these 
influences  for  the  most  part  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  Boys'  Club  to 
neutralize,  particularly  in  the  limited  time  each  week  which  the  average 
Boys'  Club  member  spent  in  club  activities  involving,  as  they  did,  little 
real  guidance  from  the  Club  personnel. ^^ 

In  spite  of  these  findings,  Thrasher  concluded  his  report  with  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  in  this  Study  the  author  of  this  article  feels 
that  the  Boys'  Club  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  in 
any  crime  prevention  program.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Club  performs  many 
important  functions  for  underprivileged  boys  in  the  way  of  recreation, 
health  service,  vocational  placement,  etc.,  and  that  crime  prevention  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  function  incidental  to  these  services.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  development  of  comprehensive  crime  prevention  plans  for  any  com- 
munity which  is  characterized  by  delinquency  areas,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  we  shall  need  many  more  boys'  clubs  in  order  to  perform  the 
function  of  crime  prevention  adequately.^* 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since  this  study  was  made,  many  improve- 
ments in  Boys'  Club  programs  and  methods  of  work  have  doubtless  been 
made.  No  further  evaluative  studies  of  a  formal  nature  have  been  reported 
in  the  research  literature  so  far  as  we  could  discover,  but  some  before-and- 
after  comparisons  of  delinquency  rates  have  been  collected  by  the  national 
organization. 

For  example,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  7  years  after  the  establishment  of  a 
Boys'  Club  in  a  particular  area  the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  delinquency 
had  delcined  from  327  to  54.  A  somewhat  similar  decrease  occurred  under 
comparable  circumstances  in  Carnegie,  Pa.,  during  the  same  years.  In 
Oakland,  Calif.,  too,  a  consistent  improvement  in  the  delinquency  situation 
occurred  in  an  area  in  which  the  Boys'  Club  was  located  and  which  was  one 
of  the  best  served  with  respect  to  boys'  activities. ^^ 

In  view  of  figures  such  as  these  and  because  of  the  popular  interest  in 
recreation  as  a  means  of  combatting  delinquency,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 


16  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
18  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
18  Oakland  Community  Chest  Survey,  Studies  in  Population  and  Juvenile  Delinquency — 1944-1945. 
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Boys'  Clubs  of  America  and  other  such  organizations  will  undertake  further 
evaluations  of  the  accomplishments  of  clubs  and  organized  recreation  as 
delinquency  prevention  measures. 

Reed's  study 

A  statistical  study  conducted  by  Ellery  Reed  in  Cincinnati  in  1942  pro- 
vides some  additional  information  on  whether  delinquent  boys  and  girls 
use  the  services  of  group  work  agencies  and  whether  their  delinquency  de- 
clines in  consequence. 

The  study  started  with  the  finding  that  in  only  14  out  of  50  cases  selected 
at  random  from  the  April  1940  files  of  the  Cincinnati  Juvenile  Court  had  the 
children  been  registered  with  group  work  agencies  at  any  time  during  the 
3  years  preceding  their  court  appearance.  This  finding  suggested  either 
that  the  work  of  the  agencies  was  highly  effective  in  preventing  delinquency 
or  that  the  agencies  served  children  who  were  not  very  likely  to  become 
delinquent. 

To  test  the  latter  hypothesis,  a  random  selection  of  1,679  boys  and  girls 
who  were  members  of  group  work  agencies  and  246  who  came  before  the 
juvenile  court  was  made,  and  the  two  groups  were  compared  with  respect 
to  certain  factors  usually  associated  with  delinquency.  From  this  com- 
parison the  following  differences  between  the  two  groups  emerged: 

1.  A  smaller  proportion  in  the  group  work  series  than  in  the  court  series 
lived  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods,  economically  considered.  Fifty-one 
percent  of  the  court  series  lived  in  such  neighborhoods  as  compared  with 
37  of  the  group  work  series. 

2.  Even  within  these  poorest  neighborhoods,  the  youngsters  who  ap- 
peared before  the  court  came  from  less  "stable  and  fortunate"  families 
than  did  the  group  work  members,  as  suggested  by  their  families'  more 
frequent  registrations  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange. 

3.  In  addition,  the  members  of  group  work  agencies  were  more  likely  than 
the  court  youngsters  to  belong  to  the  white  race,  to  be  girls,  and  to  be 
under  1 5  years  of  age. 

From  this  it  was  concluded  that  group  work  agencies  were  serving  a 
selected  group  of  children  so  far  as  likelihood  of  becoming  delinquent  was 
concerned. 

This  finding  did  not  signify,  however,  that  the  group  work  agencies 
served  no  children  who  were  delinquent  or  likely  to  become  delinquent  or 
that  they  did  not  control  delinquency  among  their  members.  To  check  on 
the  latter  point,  the  names  of  the  1,679  agency  members  were  cleared  with 
the  juvenile  court  files  2  years  later,  in  1944. 

It  was  found  that  9.3  percent  of  these  boys  and  girls  did  have  a  court 
record,  and  that  in  about  half  of  these  cases  the  child  had  appeared  in  court 
after  he  had  become  a  participant  in  the  group  work  activities. 

Moreover,  just  as  Thrasher  had  found,  the  likelihood  of  delinquency 
increased  as  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  group  work  members  grew  older. 
In  1941  their  rate  per  thousand  was  2.02;  the  next  year  it  was  2.08;  in  1943 
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it  was  2.73,  and  in  the  first  6  months  of  1944  it  was  2.85-  This  was  a  per- 
centage increase  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  where 
the  rate  in  1942  was  2.57  and  in  1943,  3-09.  The  rates,  too,  are  lower  than 
those  Thrasher  reported  for  the  Boys'  Club  he  studied,  the  difference  prob- 
ably reflecting  differences  in  sex,  age,  and  economic  level  in  the  groups 
studied  in  the  two  cities. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  figures  just  cited  indicate,  the  delinquency  rate 
was  not  as  high  among  members  of  group  work  agencies  as  in  the  city  as  a 
whole.  This  lower  incidence  of  delinquency  among  group  work  agency 
members  was  maintained  throughout  the  city,  regardless  of  the  economic 
status  of  the  neighborhood.  This  might  suggest  that  group  work  was  a 
delinquency  preventive.  Again,  it  may  only  mean,  as  was  said  before,  that 
the  agencies  served  a  selected  group  of  children.  Evidence  to  the  latter 
point  was  given  by  the  fimding  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  agency  mem- 
bers was  very  different  from  that  of  youths  appearing  before  the  court  and 
even  from  that  of  the  whole  population,  5  to  17  years  old. 

Reed  concludes  as  follows : 

*  *  *  group  work  agencies  are  not  in  general  identified  closely  with 
the  underprivileged  and  insecure  elements  in  the  population,  nor  with  the 
age  groups  among  which  delinquency  is  most  prevalent  *  *  *. 

The  findings  of  this  study  *  *  *  may  suggest  the  question  of  whether 
some  group  work  agencies  by  the  nature  of  their  programs,  attitudes,  and 
methods  do,  in  fact,  screen  out  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  handicapped 
physically,  mentally,  economically,  or  racially;  or  who  are  emotionally 
maladjusted;  or  who  have  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  family  background. 
If  this  is  true,  are  they  failing  to  serve  those  who  need  their  service  most? 
Should  they  be  giving  more  attention  to  the  problem  of  serving  more 
effectively  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  most  in  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quents and,  ultimately,  burdensome  and  dangerous  members  of  society? 
If  group  work  agencies  could  more  effectively  serve  such,  it  would  be  of 
great  value  to  society  as  well  as  to  these  unhappy  children  and  their 
families.^" 


Educational  and  Therapeutic 
Programs 


The  second  main  type  of  delinquency  prevention  program  is  that  which 
is  directed  toward  the  modification  of  the  behavior  of  particular  individuals 
rather  than  toward  the  improvement  of  environmental  conditions. 

Programs  that  come  under  this  heading  vary  greatly — in  their  clientele. 


2°  Reed,  Ellery  F.:  How  effective  are  group  work  agencies  in  preventing  delinquency?    The 
Social  Service  Review  22:340-348,  1948.     (p.  348.) 
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their  methods,  and  their  objectives.  With  respect  to  the  first,  there  is  the 
difference  between  those  that  work  with  parents  and  those  that  work  with 
children.  Within  the  child  category,  programs  may  differ  as  to  whether 
they  choose  as  clients  delinquents  or  predelinquents  or  problem  children 
generally,  or  whether  they  make  no  such  distinctions. 

Methods  range  from  the  instructional  (as  represented  in  certain  training 
courses  for  parents  of  delinquents)  to  the  therapeutic  (of  which  the  work 
of  child  guidance  clinics  may  be  the  outstanding  example)  with  a  wide 
range  of  casework,  group  work,  and  other  counseling  types  of  services  in 
between.  The  Chicago  Area  Project's  work  with  individual  delinquents 
belongs  in  this  category,  even  though  we  have  included  it  with  the  rest  of 
that  program.  And  so  do  certain  aspects  of  club  work  with  delinquents. 
Included  also  are  such  community  organization  methods  as  those  represented 
by  the  work  of  coordinating  councils  and  the  like,  in  which  attempts  are 
made  to  bring  to  bear  on  delinquent  or  near-delinquent  youngsters  the 
combined  efforts  of  various  organizations. 

While  the  final  objective  of  all  these  programs  is  to  prevent  or  reduce 
delinquency  in  particular  individuals,  the  immediate  objectives  may  be 
different.  For  instance,  programs  for  parents  may  aim  to  reduce  tension 
or  to  provide  information  or  to  effect  personality  or  attitude  changes. 
Programs  for  youngsters  may  have  such  diverse  objectives  as  the  remedying 
of  physical  or  intellectual  handicaps,  character  building,  or  the  resolution 
of  emotional  conflict.  In  other  words,  it  is  through  the  attainment  of  these 
immediate  objectives  that  the  final  objective  of  delinquency  prevention  is 
to  be  achieved. 

Since  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  evaluation  of  these  programs' 
effectiveness  should  be  a  two-step  affair.  In  the  evaluation  of  environmental 
measures  we  had  to  ask  first :  was  the  environmental  change  accomplished? 
Only  if  the  answer  was  affirmative,  could  we  ask:  did  the  change  reduce 
delinquency?  Similarly  in  these  educational  and  therapeutic  programs, 
it  may  be  that  inquiry  should  be  addressed  first  to  the  immediate  objective 
of  the  program  and  only  later  to  the  delinquency  prevention  objective. 

Such  a  procedure  would  have  the  advantage  of  emphasizing  the  means  by 
which  the  program  was  expected  to  affect  delinquency:  by  a  change  in 
parental  attitudes,  for  instance,  or  by  remedying  a  child's  reading  disability. 
By  so  doing  it  would  provide  a  possibility  for  discovering  whether  improve- 
ment in  the  child  with  respect  to  delinquency  was  actually  related  to  the 
changes  in  other  aspects  that  were  brought  about.  The  findings  might  also 
have  bearing  on  theories  of  delinquency  causation. 

Other  questions  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  evaluating  these  educational 
and  therapeutic  programs  is  who  the  clients  were  and  what  was  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  becoming  delinquent.  This  latter  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  In  spite  of  attempts  to  devise  predictive  instruments,  no  means 
has  been  found — and  probably  never  will  be  found — for  determining 
whether  a  given  child  is  or  is  not  going  to  commit  delinquent  acts.  The 
control  group  method  is  one  way  around  this  difficulty,  and  the  use  of 
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tests  that  provide  group  probabilities  is  another.  In  any  case,  some  means 
must  be  found  for  making  fairly  sound  judgments  on  this  question.  Other- 
wise delinquency  prevention  results  may  be  claimed  for  programs  that  deal 
largely  with  children  who  stand  in  little  danger  of  every  becoming 
delinquent. 

As  with  environmental  programs  and  measures,  some  types  of  educational 
and  therapeutic  programs  have  never  been  adequately  evaluated.  Among 
these,  so  far  as  we  could  discover,  were  programs  for  parent  education,  such 
as  that  carried  on  in  the  juvenile  court  in  San  Francsico  and  the  one  in  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools  that  Dr.  Margaret  Gildea  directs.  Unevaluated, 
too,  are  the  therapy  groups  for  parents  of  delinquents,  such  as  those  directed 
by  Dr.  Harris  Peck  in  the  New  York  City  Court  of  Domestic  Relations. 
Some  judgments  about  the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  with  parents  are 
available  but  no  detailed  studies  have  yet  been  reported. 

The  same  is  true,  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  of  the  work  of  social 
agencies  in  the  protective  field.  Much  of  this  is  thought  of  as  preventive 
of  delinquency,  and  certainly  many  of  the  children  who  come  into  the  care 
of  these  agencies  live  under  the  kinds  of  conditions  in  which  delinquency 
flourishes.  There  have  been  a  few  studies  of  how  children  placed  in  foster 
homes,  some  of  whom  were  delinquent  or  near-delinquent,  turned  out.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  foster  care  as  a  corrective  of  delinquency  has  not  been 
evaluated. 

Even  among  the  types  of  programs  in  which  there  has  been  some  evalua- 
tion of  results,  the  actual  studies  have  been  confined  to  a  few  agencies. 
Since  no  one  organization's  program  and  work  and  surrounding  conditions 
are  quite  like  others,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  generalizations  to  be  drawn. 

The  studies  described  below  are  presented  with  full  recognition  of  these 
limitations.  They  cover  only  a  portion  of  educational  and  therapeutic 
types  of  programs,  and,  in  a  strict  sense,  their  findings  are  applicable  only 
to  the  programs  and  the  period  and  locale  with  which  they  deal.  Never- 
theless, the  findings  are  not  without  significance  for  program  planning,  and 
their  meagerness  should  only  encourage  the  sponsors  of  other  programs  to 
test  their  own  results. 

The  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study 

To  planners  of  preventive  measures,  a  perennially  enticing  idea  is  that 
much  delinquency  might  be  prevented  if  boys  and  girls  who  have  become 
difficult  could  have  the  benefit  of  wise,  loving  adult  friends  who  would 
take  an  interest  in  them,  get  needed  services  for  them,  and  generally  act 
as  guides,  counselors,  and  ego  ideals.  The  Big  Brother  movement  (though 
not  specifically  directed  toward  delinquents)  is  based  on  some  such  idea, 
as  are  various  plans  for  providing  sponsors  for  children  on  probation  or  on 
parole  from  training  schools. 

One  program  of  this  sort  was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  its  results  in 
delinquency  prevention  could  be  put  to  test.     This  was  the  Cambridge- 
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Somerville  Youth  Study,  conceived,  organized,  and  financed  by  Dr.  Richard 
Cabot  of  Harvard. ^^ 

It  was  Dr.  Cabot's  hypothesis  (as  an  eminent  doctor  he  took  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  the  matter)  that  many  delinquent  and  potentially  delin- 
quent boys  would  develop  into  youths  of  upright  character  if  they  were 
provided  with  the  continued  friendship  and  wise  counsel  of  adults  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  them  and  who  could  secure  them  access  to  whatever 
community  services  (health,  education,  recreation,  and  welfare)  they 
needed. 

According  to  the  original  plan  the  boys  chosen  for  study  were  to  be 
youngsters  about  7  years  old  who  seemed  to  be  headed  for  delinquency. 
Since,  however,  teachers  and  others  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  identify 
such  children,  the  criterion  for  selection  was  changed  to  those  presenting 
"difficulties"  in  school  or  elsewhere.  The  nature  of  the  difficulties  was 
undefined,  with  the  result  that  the  boys  selected  ranged  from  feebleminded 
and  neurologic  ally  disabled  to  frank  delinquents.  To  these  were  added 
some  "average"  boys,  so  that  the  Study  would  not  get  a  bad  name. 

Pertinent  data  about  the  behavior,  personality  makeup,  and  home  situa- 
tion of  the  boys  chosen  for  study  were  secured  through  questionnaires, 
psychological  and  medical  tests,  and  interviews  with  parents,  teachers, 
and  the  boys  themselves.  A ' '  selection  committee' '  was  then  set  up  which, 
by  a  complicated  method  of  small-group  matching,  chose  pairs  of  boys  to 
constitute  a  study  and  a  control  series.  Each  series  contained  325  boys, 
most  of  whom  were  9  to  11  years  old  by  the  time  actual  work  with  the 
study  group  got  under  way. 

A  service  program  was  then  set  up.  When  it  was  well  under  way,  the 
staff  consisted  of  about  nine  counselors  (some  of  them  trained  social 
workers,  others  from  a  variety  of  professions),  a  supervisor,  and  an  execu- 
tive. These  counselors  worked  with  the  boys  in  the  study  group  and  had 
no  contact  with  those  in  the  control  group  until  the  service  program 
ended,  about  7  years  later. 

The  working  principles  of  the  Study  differed  from  those  of  the  usual 
social  casework  agency  in  several  ways.  First,  instead  of  waiting  for 
individuals  to  apply  or  be  referred  for  help,  boys  and  their  families  were 
to  be  sought  out  and  urged  to  accept  the  agency's  services.  Second,  instead 
of  "closing  a  case"  when  problems  cleared  up,  work  with  each  boy  was  to 
be  continuous  until  late  adolescence.  Third,  "friendship"  rather  than  a 
"casework  relationship"  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  counselors'  influence. 

There  was  considerable  variation  from  coimselor  to  counselor  in  working 
methods,  and  from  boy  to  boy  in  kinds  of  services  received.  For  the  most 
part,  much  emphasis  was  put  on  taking  the  boys  on  "trips"  and  engaging 
in  various  other  recreational  activities  with  them,  securing  needed  psy- 


2'  Powers,  Edwin,  and  Witmer,  Helen:  An  experiment  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1951,  649  pp.  (Estimate  derived  from  tables  on  pp.  394, 
395,  397,  413.) 
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chological  and  medical  services  for  them,  providing  tutoring,  and  counseling 
with  the  boys  and  their  families  as  seemed  indicated. 

The  counselors  were  quite  successful  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  boys 
and  their  families  and  in  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  them.  In 
only  20  of  the  325  cases  did  the  parents  or  boys  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Study,  although  there  were,  of  course,  other  cases  in 
which  relations  with  the  counselors  were  not  very  close. 

In  many  cases,  however,  despite  friendly  relations,  the  counselors' 
services  did  not  effect  great  change  in  the  boys'  behavior.  A  summary 
categorization  of  the  effectiveness  of  service,  determined  upon  by  outside 
investigators  after  the  Study  ended,  shows  the  following  distribution.^^ 
This  is  based  on  the  case  records  of  234  boys.  It  excludes  the  20  boys 
who  from  the  outset  refused  to  participate,  the  65  boys  who  were  so  well 
adjusted  that  work  with  them  was  stopped  early  to  permit  concentration 
on  more  needy  cases,  and  6  who  moved  out  of  the  city  or  died. 

Percent 

Definitely  beneficial 21 

Possibly  beneficial: 

Slight  benefit 10 

Temporary  benefit 6 

Little  accomplished 9 

Clearly  inefifectual 37 

No  help  needed 17 

Total 100 

A  detailed  analysis  of  why  the  results  were  not  better  and  what  kinds 
of  boys  were  helped  is  made  in  the  final  report  of  the  Study.  The  conclusions 
were  as  follows: 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  are  identifiable  types  of  boys  with  which 
efiforts  of  the  Study  type  are  likely  to  be  successful  and  types  with  which 
they  are  likely  to  fail.  The  character  of  the  parent-child  relationship  is 
an  important  indicator  of  what  the  probable  outcome  of  service  will  be, 
but  this  is  not  the  sole  criterion.  Another  important  factor  appears  in 
the  nature  of  the  boy's  personality  and  of  his  emotional  "defenses." 

The  counselors  were  chiefly  successful  in  working  with  boys  who  were 
socially,  physically,  or  mentally  handicapped,  but  who  were  relatively 
healthy  in  personality  and  whose  parents  were  either  emotionally  healthy 
or  somewhat  dependent  and  immature.  They  were  also  able  to  be  of 
considerable  service  to  a  few  boys  who  were  emotionally  very  much  mal- 
adjusted and  who  came  from  very  unhealthy  homes,  psychologically 
considered.  The  trait  that  distinguished  these  few  boys  from  the  many 
of  this  type  who  were  not  helped  was  their  obvious  seeking  for  attention 
and  aflfection — to  which  must  be  added  the  counselors'  corresponding  and 
consistent  response. 

Given  the  proper  type  of  problem  (that  is,  the  kind  of  boy  and  home 
situation  that  usually  proves  amenable  to  Study  efiforts)  it  was  necessary 


22  Ibid.,  based  on  figures  in  table  73,  p.  441. 
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that  proper  treatment  methods  be  employed.  With  some  fairly  well- 
adjusted  boys  from  socially  and  emotionally  adequate  homes  the  method 
that  proved  helpful  consisted  of  removing  some  specific  handicap  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  wholly  adequate  functioning  *  *  *  With  most 
boys,  the  eflfective  treatment  method  was  one  that,  in  one  way  or  another, 
offset  parental  inadequacies.  A  few  somewhat  neurotic  boys  were  aided 
by  services  through  which  good  parent-child  relations  were  estab- 
lished *  *  *.  In  most  cases,  however,  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  changing  parents'  attitudes  *  *  *  and  attempts  to  work  w^ith  parents 
to  the  exclusion,  or  the  relative  ignoring,  of  the  boy  proved  ineflfectual  or 
actually  detrimental.  The  chief  method,  then,  by  which  good  results 
were  achieved  was  that  of  giving  most  attention  to  the  boy  and  subordinat- 
ing work  with  the  family  to  that  requirement,  the  aim  of  this  boy-centered 
work  being  to  oflFset  parental  inadequacies  *  *  *. 

If  the  boy  was  seriously  emotionally  maladjusted  and  yet  was  the  type 
that  sought  the  friendship  of  adults  and  so  was  likely  to  be  amenable  to 
treatment,  it  was  especially  necessary  that  contact  with  him  be  both  long 
sustained  and  sensitively  attuned  to  his  needs,  and  that  nothing  *  *  *  be 
permitted  to  arouse  in  him  the  sense  of  being  let  down  or  rejected  *  *  *. 

All  in  all,  success  in  the  Study  work  was  dependent  on  the  boy's  being  of 
the  requisite  personality  makeup  and  having  some  desire  to  be  aided  in 
dealing  with  his  difliculties,  and  on  the  counselor's  being  able  to  ascertain 
where  the  trouble  lay  and  to  direct  his  eflforts  accordingly.^^ 

This,  then,  is  what  the  services  of  the  agency  achieved  by  way  of  improv- 
ing the  boys'  social  adjustment.  Did  this  mean  that  delinquency  was 
prevented  or  reduced  thereby?  Unfortunately,  so  far  as  official  delinquency 
is  concerned,  the  answer  is  no. 

At  the  end  of  the  Study's  service  program,  the  police  and  court  records  of 
the  treatment  and  control  groups  were  compared.  It  was  found  that  the 
two  series  of  boys  had  nearly  identical  records.  This  was  true  whether  the 
comparison  was  made  on  the  basis  of  number  of  boys  and  frequency  of 
appearance  before  the  crime  prevention  bureau  of  the  police  department  or 
the  juvenile  court,  on  the  basis  of  seriousness  of  offense,  or  on  the  basis  of 
commitment  to  correctional  institutions  for  juveniles  or  for  older  offenders. 
The  only  difference  of  any  importance  was  found  in  commitments  to  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory,  and  there  the  numbers  were  probably  too  small 
(2  treated  boys  and  8  controls)  to  be  of  significance. 

The  number  of  boys  who  became  seriously  delinquent  was  small  in  both 
series  of  cases.  In  all,  less  than  200  of  the  total  650  boys  in  the  treatment 
and  control  groups  ever  appeared  in  juvenile  coxirt,  and  only  52  of  these 
were  sent  to  correctional  institutions.  By  the  time  they  were  17  to  22 
years  old  about  10  percent  had  become  serious,  chronic  offenders.^* 

As  to  the  explanation  of  the  lack  of  success  in  preventing  or  reducing 
delinquency,  it  seemed  to  lie  largely  in  the  home  background  and  person- 
ality makeup  of  the  youngsters.     Comparing  the  31  seriously  delinquent 


»  Ihid.,  pp.  567-569. 

"  Ibid.,  calculated  from  figures  given  on  pp.  279-80,  326,  336. 
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boys  who  did  not  benefit  from  the  Study's  services  with  the  9  who  did,  the 
final  report  says: 

Most  of  the  boys  with  whom  the  counselors  worked  unsuccessfully  had 
the  kind  of  personality  traits  or  lived  under  the  kind  of  home  condi- 
tions that  have  already  been  shown  to  be  unresponsive  to  Study  eflforts. 
Eight  of  them  were  boys,  not  obviously  neurotic,  who  usually  shunned 
close  relations  w^ith  adults  and  apparently  found  in  street  life  the  satisfac- 
tions they  missed  at  home.  Many  of  these  boys  had  parents  who  were 
indifferent  to  them,  or  rather  disliked  them,  or  at  least  paid  little  attention 
to  them.  Some  of  them  were  described  by  the  counselors  as  inarticulate 
or  reticent;  others  were  outgoing  and  friendly,  but  they  never  became 
closely  attached  to  their  counselors.  Eighteen  others  were  the  extremely 
neurotic  boys  from  very  unfavorable  homes  who  had  the  kind  of  person- 
ality that  proved  impervious  to  all  attempts  at  help.  Two  others  from 
equally  poor  homes  were  greatly  handicapped  intellectually  or  neurologi- 
cally;  direct  work  with  them  was  impossible,  and  their  parents  were 
uninterested  in  having  help  from  the  counselors.  There  remain  then  three 
delinquent  boys  for  whom  the  organization's  failure  to  help  may  be  possi- 
bly attributed  to  treatment  methods. 

The  nine  delinquent  boys  who  benefited  were  *  *  *  either  fairly  stable 
youngsters  from  emotionally  favorable  homes  or  the  neurotic  type  that 
seeks  the  affectionate  relations  denied  them  by  the  parents.  The  coun- 
selors, in  their  work  with  these  boys,  in  one  way  or  another,  offset  or  over- 
came the  deficiencies  of  the  parents  that  had  been  responsible,  more  or 
less,  for  the  boys'  delinquent  behavior.^^ 

In  conclusion,  then,  this  experiment  seems  to  indicate  that  the  provision 
of  the  kind  of  friendly  guidance  and  other  services  the  CSYS  afforded  will 
not  reduce  delinquent  acts  or  keep  chronic  delinquency  from  developing. 
This  is  not  to  say  such  services  are  not  useful  to  certain  children,  especially 
to  nondelinquents.  The  services  were  especially  ineffectual,  however,  with 
the  kinds  of  boys  who  became  chronic  delinquents:  slum  boys  with  in- 
different, neglectful  parents;  seriously  neurotic  boys,  from  various  kinds  of 
neighborhoods,  who  had  even  more  emotionally  unfavorable  homes;  and 
feebleminded  or  neurologically  handicapped  boys  whose  homes,  too,  were 
poor. 

With  the  last  two  of  these  categories  of  youngsters,  the  Chicago  Area 
Project  also  finds  its  services  ineffectual,  and  they  report  that  good  results 
are  seldom  secured  even  when  such  boys  are  treated  in  psychiatric  clinics. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  first  category  of  boys — the  slum  boys  whose 
parents  are  indifferent  and  neglectful — might  be  helped  by  the  Area  Project 
methods  but  on  this  point  we  have  no  precise  information. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  Cambridge-SomerviUe  Youth  Study,  so  far 
as  evaluation  is  concerned,  is  its  use  of  a  control  group  for  checking  results. 
Had  this  been  lacking,  much  greater  claims  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  as  a  delinquency  prevention  measure  might  have  been  made.  The 
analysis  of  case  records  showed  that  not  nearly  so  many  youngsters  became 
delinquent  as  was  predicted  at  the  outset  and  that  a  considerable  proportion 

^Ubid.,p.  564. 
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who  originally  showed  delinquent  tendencies  benefited  from  the  counselors' 
services.  ^®  It  was  only  when  the  delinquency  records  of  the  treatment  and 
control  groups  were  compared  that  the  inability  of  the  Study  to  prevent  or 
reduce  delinquency  was  revealed. 

This  is  a  point  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  evaluations  of  other 
programs  are  examined.  So  long  as  we  do  not  know  what  the  usual 
incidence  of  delinquency,  official  or  imofficial,  in  a  specified  group  of  chil- 
dren is,  the  effectiveness  of  any  delinquency  prevention  services  in  their 
behalf  is  in  doubt. 


Work  With  Delinquent  Gangs 

The  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  based  its  hope  of  winning 
delinquency  prone  youngsters  to  more  conventional  behavior  on  influence 
exerted  and  services  provided  to  youngsters  one  by  one.  A  very  different 
approach  is  that  made  through  the  group  (the  delinquent  gang)  and  aimed 
at  the  modification  of  group  behavior. 

Not  all  delinquents,  of  course,  are  gang  members,  nor  do  all  the  boys  in 
slum  areas  belong  to  gangs.  But  gang  membership  is  frequent  among  city 
boys  who  become  habitual  delinquents.  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck, 
for  instance,  report  that  more  than  half  of  the  training  school  boys  in  their 
most  recent  study  were  gang  members,  as  contrasted  with  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  boys  from  similar  neighborhoods  who  formed  their  control 
group. ^^  If  anything  like  this  proportion  holds  generally,  successful  work 
with  gangs  holds  great  promise  of  reducing  delinquency. 

This  plan  for  coping  with  delinquency  derives  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  the  work  of  Shaw  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Chicago  Area  Project  and 
from  suggestions  made  by  Thrasher  ^^  following  upon  his  famous  study  of 
gangs.  Working  methods  have  also  been  based  on  social  group  work 
theory,  especially  that  developed  by  Fritz  Redl  and  his  colleagues. 

Thrasher  and  other  students  of  slum  life  have  accumulated  much  in- 
formation about  gang  formation,  gang  life,  and  gang  values.  Their  re- 
search supports  the  conclusions  of  group  workers  that  these  boys  and  girls 
are  unlikely  to  be  reached  by  measures  aimed  at  separating  them  from  their 
companions.  Their  studies  suggest,  however,  that  the  gangs  themselves 
may  be  redirected  into  more  acceptable  ways  of  behaving.  To  a  consider- 
able extent  these  youngsters,  they  say,  want  what  the  rest  of  us  want; 
but  they  lack  the  usual  means  of  getting  it,  and  they  go  about  the  business 
of  getting  it  in  unacceptable  and  self-defeating  ways. 


26  Ibid.,  pp.  279,  549. 

2^  Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor:  Unraveling  juvenile  delinquency.  New  York:  The  Common- 
wealth Fund,  1950.     399  pp.     (p.  278.) 

2*  Thrasher,  Frederic  M. :  The  gang  (2d  rev.  ed.).  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1936.     571  pp. 
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To  gang  members  the  appeal  of  gang  life — its  excitement,  its  adventm-ous 
forms  of  recreation,  its  deep  loyalties,  and  its  rewards  in  group  approval — 
is  great.  Nevertheless  these  boys  and  girls  are  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
their  way  of  life,  say  those  who  have  come  to  know  them  well.  They  are 
banded  together  not  only  for  adventure  and  excitement  but  also  for  protec- 
tion. They  are  fearful  and  distrustful  both  of  adults  and  of  the  members 
of  rival  gangs,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  to  organize  and  to  fight  in 
order  to  survive  in  the  jungle  in  which  they  live.  Their  sensitiveness, 
fearfulness,  and  readiness  to  fight  to  keep  from  being  overcome  are  their 
responses  to  the  frustrations  they  suffer. ^^ 

Recognizing  that  conventional  recreational  activities  do  not  appeal  to 
these  youngsters  (perhaps  because  they  are  uncomfortable  in  them)  and 
assuming  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  way  of  life,  several  organiza- 
tions have,  within  recent  years,  tried  a  kind  of  boring  from  within.^" 
Reduced  to  barest  outline,  the  plan  consists  in  locating  the  gangs  in  their 
usual  hangouts,  establishing  contact  with  them,  winning  the  acceptance 
of  the  boys  or  girls  (probably  the  hardest  part  of  the  job),  and  then  slowly 
redirecting  their  activities  along  more  conventional  lines.  The  work  as 
carried  on  in  one  project  is  described  as  follows. 

In  locating  the  gangs,  workers  used  various  sources  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
location  of  the  groups  to  which  they  were  assigned.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
prehensive information  secured  from  the  official  agencies,  supplementary 
data  had  to  be  obtained  in  various  ways.  Workers  visited  schools  and 
social  agencies  and  talked  with  many  people  in  the  assigned  areas.  Names 
of  boys  and  groups  were  copied  from  tenement  walls,  hallways,  and  sub- 
way billboards.  Theaters  and  other  recreational  facilities  were  visited. 
Many  hours  were  spent  in  observing  groups  of  teen-agers  standing  on 
street  corners,  coming  from  school,  going  to  candy  stores,  theaters,  and 
the  like. 

Making  contact  with  gangs  can  be  accomplished  by  "hanging  around," 
being  introduced  to  some  of  the  members  through  an  agency  used  by  the 
gang  or  working  with  a  social  club  close  to  or  afl&liated  with  the  gang. 
Often  workers  sought  out  likely  candy  stores,  street  corners,  or  poolrooms 
and  just  "hung  around."  Gradually  they  began  to  participate  as  friendly, 
interested  adults.  As  they  became  familiar  figures,  they  began  to  single 
out  particular  boys  who,  from  observation,  seemed  to  be  persons  of  im- 
portance and  struck  up  conversation  with  them.  They  talked  about  any- 
thing— the  latest  basketball  score,  the  weather,  or  some  important  local 
event. 

The  workers  found  that  shooting  pool,  playing  juke  boxes,  knowing  the 
latest  records  and  understanding  local  slang  were  useful  tools  in  both 
making  and  developing  contacts.  In  other  situations,  workers  associated 
themselves  in  an  informal  way  with  a  community  agency  that  was  used  by 
a  particular  gang.    They  were  careful  to  choose  only  those  agencies  that 


29  See  for  instance,  Crawford,  Paul  L.;  Dumpson,  James  R.;  and  Malamud,  Daniel  I.:  Work- 
ing with  teen-age  gangs.     New  York:  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  1950.     162  pp. 

2"  Among  organizations  trying  this  approach  have  been  the  Commission  on  Community 
Relations  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  (in  its 
Harlem  Street  Club  Project),  the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Project,  and  the  Brooklyn  Council  for 
Social  Planning  (Tompkins  Square  Project). 
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the  gang  used  or  those  towards  which  they  were  not  hostile.  In  those  in- 
stances, the  workers  described  themselves  as  volunteers.  After  getting 
to  know  the  boys,  the  workers  began  to  participate  with  them  in  some  of 
their  activities  outside  the  agency  setting. 

When  contact  was  established,  the  workers  concentrated  on  gaining 
the  gangs'  acceptance.  This  was  a  slow  and  painstaking  process  which 
deepened  only  through  testing  and  retesting.  The  boys  were  intensely 
suspicious  of  the  workers  who  behaved  unlike  the  majority  of  adults  they 
had  previously  known.  They  thought  the  workers  w^ere  "cops,"  FBI 
agents,  dope  peddlers,  or  social  reformers.  Actually  the  workers  made 
greater  movement  in  terms  of  gaining  acceptance  through  concrete  actions 
rather  than  through  any  verbal  statements.  Most  often  these  took  the 
form  of  helping  boys  get  jobs,  coaching  teams,  passing  around  cigarettes, 
paying  for  pool,  visiting  boys  in  jail  and  accompanying  them  to  court. 

The  workers  knew  they  had  the  gangs'  confidence  when  the  boys  began 
to  recount  in  their  presence  specific  information  about  their  present  and 
former  antisocial  activities.  Indications  of  greater  acceptance  were  invi- 
tations to  visit  their  clubrooms,  their  homes,  as  well  as  involvement  in 
intimate  discussions  about  their  families,  their  girl  friends,  their  hopes  and 
their  troubles,  which  often  lasted  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
When  relationships  had  developed  to  this  point,  workers  were  then  able 
to  interpret  fully  the  fact  that  they  had  been  assigned  by  the  Youth  Board 
to  work  with  the  gangs  because  they  had  fought  other  gangs.  Workers 
expressed  their  confidence  that  the  boys  wanted  to  and  could  change  their 
patterns  of  behavior.  They  made  it  clear,  however,  that  while  they  ac- 
cepted and  liked  the  boys,  they  did  not  accept  or  go  along  with  their  anti- 
social activities.  After  the  gang  members  understood  this  interpretation 
and  continued  to  confide  and  accept  the  workers  as  friendly,  helping  adults, 
it  was  then  assumed  that  acceptance  had  been  gained  and  meaningful  re- 
lationships established.    This  process  took  from  3  to  7  months. 

The  relationships  thus  established  were  focused  by  the  workers  towards 
helping  the  gangs  and  their  members  develop  more  constructive  group 
and  individual  behavior  *  *  *.  The  workers  enabled  the  gangs  to  or- 
ganize social  clubs,  athletic  teams,  dances,  and  other  activities.  Inasmuch 
as  many  of  the  intergang  conflicts  stemmed  from  a  need  for  status  or  "rep" 
for  being  the  "baddest  gang"  [sic],  it  was  assumed  that  if  the  gang  gained 
sufl&cient  status  through  socially  acceptable  activities  it  would  not  need  to 
maintain  their  "rep"  through  fighting.  When  conflict  situations  occurred 
the  workers  attempted  to  prevent  open  warfare  through  consultations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  gangs  involved.  If  such  measures  did  not  prevent  out- 
breaks, the  workers  endeavored  to  contain  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
conflict  through  mediation.  In  addition,  effort  was  made  to  reduce  other 
forms  of  antisocial  behavior  including  excessive  drinking,  use  of  narcotics, 
sexual  promiscuity,  exploitation  and  "scapegoating"  of  individual  gang 
members.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  gangs  were  autocratically  controlled, 
steps  were  taken  to  stimulate  broader  participation  by  individual  members. 
The  workers  also  attempted  to  promote  the  development  of  a  code  of  sound 
social  values.  When  gangs  were  ready,  the  workers  fostered  overall  inter- 
gang participation  and  cooperation. 

On  an  individual  basis  the  workers  attempted  to  manipulate  the  environ- 
ment of  gang  members  through  helping  them  with  problems  related  to 
family,  school,  girl  friends,  finding  jobs  and  assisting  them  when  they 
were  in  trouble  with  the  law.  In  addition,  the  workers  attempted  to  help 
individual  members  develop  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  their  surroundings.    When  individuals  showed 
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serious  maladjustments,  the  workers  tried  to  help  them  develop  insight 
into  their  problems  and  a  readiness  to  accept  referral  for  treatment  *  *  *. 
In  summary,  the  essence  of  working  with  street  clubs  involves  the  estab- 
lishment of  meaningful  relationships  between  the  workers  and  gang  mem- 
bers so  that  these  relationships  once  established  can  be  utilized  for  the 
redirection  of  the  antisocial  activities  of  gangs  and  their  members.^! 

Unfortunately,  little  has  been  done  to  determine  how  effective  this 
work  is  and  under  what  circumstances  it  succeeds  or  fails.  Statements 
are  made  in  the  reports  of  two  projects  that  the  number  of  arrests  dropped 
steadily,^^  that  stealing  by  the  gangs  and  fighting  among  them  decreased, 
and  that  the  boys  less  frequently  played  truant  from  school. ^^ 

In  a  more  detailed  statement  of  accomplishments,  the  New  York  City 
Youth  Board  reports  that  through  this  approach  intergang  conflict  has 
been  prevented  or  mediated,  democratic  procedures  in  leadership  have 
been  adopted,  and  gangs  have  begun  to  engage  in  such  constructive  activi- 
ties as  athletics,  parties,  discussions,  and  trips,  and  through  them  to  learn 
new  skills  and  broaden  their  interests.  So  far,  the  Project  has  been  less 
successful  in  changing  the  gang  members'  attitudes  toward  family,  church, 
police,  school,  and  work.  Moreover,  Project  workers  recognize  that  the 
approach  does  not  succeed  with  gang  members  who  have  serious  personality 
problems.^* 

Such  observations  are  interesting  and  important.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  comprehensive  evaluative  studies  will  be  undertaken,  and 
that  the  later  careers  of  members  of  gangs  served  by  these  projects  will  be 
compared  with  those  not  so  served. 

The  Child  Guidance  Approach 

The  delinquency  prevention  projects  so  far  described  are  based  largely 
on  sociological  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  delinquents  and  the  causes 
of  delinquency.  But  sociology  is  not  the  only  source  of  ideas  about  delin- 
quency causation.  Psychiatric  theory  also  has  much  to  say  about  why 
some  children  become  delinquent.  Instead  of  regarding  delinquency 
largely  as  the  learned  behavior  of  an  outgroup,  attributable  to  the  adverse 
conditions  of  neighborhood  life,  psycfiiatrists  stress  emotional  maladjust- 
ment and  are  inclined  to  look  within  the  home  for  explanations  of  why 
children  misbehave.  Not  that  there  is  a  strict  division  between  the  two 
viewpoints  or  that  either  discipline  maintains  that  it  has  the  explanation 
for  all  delinquency;  in  fact,  not  only  do  all  agree  that  delinquency  has 

^'  McCarthy,  James  E.,  and  Barbaro,  Joseph  S. :  Redirecting  teen-age  gangs,  in  Reaching  tht 
unreached.  Sylvan  S.  Furman,  editor.  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  1952.  151  pp.  (mimeo.) 
(pp.  108-111.) 

^^  Robinson,  Duane  Morris:  Chance  to  belong:  story  of  the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Project,  1943-1949. 
New  York:  Woman's  Press,  1949.     173  pp. 

^^  Crawford,  Paul  L.;  Dumpson,  James  R.;  and  Malamud,  Daniel  L. :  Working  with  teen-age 
gangs.     New  York:  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  1950.     162  pp. 

3*  McCarthy  and  Barbaro,  of.  cit.,  pp.  122-123. 
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many  causes  but  each  discipline  is  inclined  to  pay  increasing  attention 
to  the  other's  ideas.  Nevertheless,  in  practice,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  programs  that  rely  on  social-psychiatric  treatment  measures  to 
reduce  delinquency  and  those  that  are  sociologically  oriented. 

Psychiatric  approach  to  delinquency  prevention  has  a  long  history. 
It  grew  out  of  Adolf  Meyer's  ideas  and  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
out  of  the  mental  hygiene  movement,  and  out  of  the  conceptions  of  dynamic 
psychology  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  children. ^^ 

The  first  psychiatric  clinic  for  children  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished to  serve  delinquents.  It  was  set  up  in  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  by 
Dr.  William  Healy  in  1909.  Ohio  followed  in  1915  with  a  clinic  in  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and  soon  after  Michigan  established  similar  clinics  under  State  hospital 
auspices.  Then  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  became 
interested  in  delinquency  and  set  up  a  group  of  demonstration  child  guidance 
clinics  "not  only  to  help  the  individual  delinquent  to  a  more  promising 
career  but  *  *  *  to  decrease  the  amount  of  delinquences."  ^®  The  thesis 
of  the  demonstration  child  guidance  clinics  was  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fimd,  which  financed  the  undertaking: 

As  a  result  of  *  *  *  studies,  the  conviction  is  spreading  that  an  adequate 
understanding  and  treatment  of  the  personality  difficulties  of  children  not 
only  offer  the  possibility  of  early  discovery  and  prevention  of  delinquent 
trends  but  may  also  mean  in  many  cases  the  removal  of  conflicts  and  the 
cure  of  habits  likely  to  lead  to  unhappiness,  inefficiency,  and  failure  in 
adult  life.3^ 

In  the  early  years,  child  guidance  was  largely  an  environmental  sort  of 
therapy.  Each  patient  was  examined  by  the  clinic's  psychiatrist  and 
psychologist  (and,  in  some  clinics,  by  a  pediatrician  also),  and  his 
home,  school,  and  neighborhood  situation  was  studied  by  a  social  worker. 
On  the  basis  of  the  data  thus  secured  the  clinic  staff  came  to  conclusions 
about  the  causes  of  the  child's  personality  or  behavior  disorders  and  for- 
mulated a  plan  for  improving  his  life  situation.  The  typical  plan  included 
such  items  as  casework  with  the  parents  to  increase  their  understanding  of 
the  child's  needs  and  to  improve  their  attitudes  toward  him,  temporary 
foster  home  care  for  the  child,  school  changes  of  one  kind  or  another, 
arrangements  for  improved  recreation,  and  so  on.  The  child  himself  was 
seldom  taken  on  for  psychiatric  treatment,  although  a  few  interviews  might 
be  offered  if  he  were  an  adolescent. 

A  special  feature  of  this  child  guidance  scheme  was  the  staff  conference, 
to  which  social  workers,  teachers,  probation  officers,  and  other  professional 
persons  concerned  about  the  child  were  invited.  In  this  conference  the 
clinic  staff's  findings  about  the  child  and  his  environmental  situation  were 

^5  Witmer,  Helen  Leland;  Psychiatric  clinics  for  children.  New  York;  The  Commonwealth 
Fund,  1940.    437  pp.     See  ch.  1,  3,  and  10. 

36  Ibtd.,  p.  51-52. 

3^  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency,  Progress  Report,  New  York: 
Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  1926.    48  pp.    (pp.  7-8.) 
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reviewed,  and  plans  for  his  treatment  were  worked  out.  Through  this 
device  it  was  hoped  not  only  that  the  individual  children  would  be  better 
served  but  also  that  knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  principles  would  be 
spread  throughout  the  professional  community. 

This  way  of  working  characterized  what  the  clinics  called  their  treatment 
cases.  Alternatively,  a  diagnostic  form  of  service  was  offered  for  children 
already  in  the  care  of  social  agencies.  In  this,  the  child  was  studied  by  the 
clinic  staff;  information  about  the  social  situation  was  largely  provided 
by  the  agency;  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  data,  a  diagnosis  was 
arrived  at  and  recommendations  to  the  agency  were  made.  This  service 
might  or  might  not  include  the  open  staff  conference  described  above. 
It  was  this  kind  of  service  that  was  usually  given  to  juvenile  courts  to  help 
them  in  their  work  with  delinquents. 

Later,  partially  under  the  revelations  of  studies  to  be  described  below, 
child  guidance,  especially  in  urban  centers,  shifted  away  from  social 
prescriptions  and  turned  to  direct  psychiatric  treatment  of  their  child 
patients.  At  present,  clinics  differ  considerably  among  themselves  in 
overall  procedures  and  in  treatment  methods.  They  hold  in  common, 
however,  a  belief  that  children  can  seldom  be  aided  except  through  measures 
that  bring  about  improvement  in  parent-child  relationships;  and  they 
consequently  limit  their  work  largely  to  cases  in  which  parents  are  willing 
to  participate  in  treatment. 

Since  there  is  so  much  diversity  among  clinics,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  findings  of  evaluative  studies  conducted  in  some  of  them  are  applicable 
to  child  guidance  generally.  Nevertheless,  the  one  clinic  that  has  contrib- 
uted the  largest  nvmiber  of  significant  studies,  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Center,  is  fairly  representative  of  well-staffed  urban  clinics  and  is  highly 
regarded  in  professional  circles.  It  seems  likely  that  what  this  clinic  has 
discovered  about  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  for  delinquency  prevention  is 
characteristic  of  the  best  of  child  guidance. 

The  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  Boston,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  child 
guidance  clinics,  and  one  that  has  had  especially  close  relations  with  the 
juvenile  court.  Dr.  William  Healy,  the  chief  originator  of  the  child 
guidance  approach  to  reducing  delinquency,  headed  it  for  years.  Research 
has  always  had  a  prominent  part  in  its  activities,  particularly  evaluative 
research  regarding  the  clinic's  work  in  delinquency  prevention. 

As  did  most  child  guidance  clinics,  this  Center  in  its  early  years  confined 
its  service  to  delinquents  largely  to  study,  diagnosis,  and  the  making  of 
recommendations  to  the  court.  These  recommendations  were  largely  social 
in  nature:  find  a  foster  home,  get  the  child  a  different  teacher,  arrange  for 
better  recreational  outlets,  etc.  Such  recommendations  were  given  not  only 
because  they  were  the  kind  a  court  can  carry  out  but  also  because  the  clinic 
director  himself  had  a  social  viewpoint  about  delinquency  causation. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of  service  in  preventing  recidivism  was  tested 
in  a  study  conducted  by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck.  In  this  study  the 
subsequent  court  records  of  1,000  boys  who  had  been  referred  by  the  Juvenile 
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Court  to  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  were  examined  5  years  after  study 
at  the  clinic.  It  was  found  that  88  percent  of  the  boys  had  continued  their 
misconduct.  Seventy  percent -had  been  convicted  of  serious  offenses  and  a 
third  had  been  arrested  four  or  more  times. ^^  It  was  concluded  that  child 
guidance  service  of  the  variety  provided  to  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  was 
ineffectual  in  reducing  recidivism. 

The  possibility  that  even  this  poor  record  was  better  than  that  of  children 
who  had  not  been  examined  at  the  clinic  was  then  tested  by  the  Judge  Baker 
research  staff.  This  was  done  by  ascertaining  the  court  records  of  1,000 
other  boys  who  came  before  the  court  in  the  same  years  and  who  were  not 
examined  at  the  clinic.  When  this  study  showed  very  similar  percentages 
of  recidivism,  the  directors  of  the  clinic  wrote  off  the  study-and-recommen- 
dations  method  of  delinquency  prevention  as  useless,  calling  the  experiment 
"the  close  of  another  chapter  in  criminology."  ^* 

The  next  step  was  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished  through  child 
guidance  treatment  of  delinquents  and  their  parents.  For  this  a  special 
research  project  was  set  up  in  three  cities,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Healy 
and  his  colleague.  Dr.  Augusta  Bronner.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  not 
only  to  discover  treatment  possibilities  but  also  to  learn  more  about  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  why  in  the  same  family  one 
child  might  be  a  serious  delinquent  and  another  one  function  in  a  socially 
adequate  manner. 

One  hundred  and  five  boys  who  had  been  repeatedly  delinquent  and  105 
nondelinquent  siblings  of  these  boys  were  the  subjects  of  study,  plus  about 
40  other  unmatched  pairs.  These  children  and  their  families  and  surround- 
ings were  studied  in  great  detail,  and  for  the  delinquents  and  their  parents 
treatment  services  of  many  kinds  were  provided  or  obtained.*'^  Much 
was  learned  about  the  psychological  aspects  of  delinquency  causation,  the 
following  conclusion  being  reached,  which  threw  "new  light"  on  delin- 
quency: 

It  finally  appears  that  no  less  than  91  percent  of  the  delinquents  gave 
clear  evidence  of  being  or  having  been  very  unhappy  and  discontented  in 
their  life  circumstances  or  extremely  disturbed  because  of  emotion-pro- 
voking situations  or  experiences.  In  great  contradistinction  we  found 
similar  evidences  of  inner  stresses  at  the  most  in  only  13  percent  of  the 
controls.  And  here  it  should  be  said  that  in  our  concern  not  to  overstate 
the  contrasts  we  have  ruled  out  cases  in  which  emotional  discomforts 
seemed  comparatively  mild  and  have  included  controls  about  whom  there 
was  some  doubt  concerning  whether  or  not  to  any  considerable  degree 
they  had  suffered  emotional  stresses.** 


^^  Glueck,  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  T. :  One  thousand  juvenile  delinquents,  their  treatment  by  court  and 
clinic.     Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1934.     341  pp.  (p.  167.) 

^'  Healy,  William;  Bronner,  Augusta  F.;  and  Shimberg,  Myra  E. :  The  close  of  another  chap- 
ter in  criminology,  Mental  Hygiene  19:  208-222,  1935- 

*"  This  included  medical  care,  economic  aid,  recreational  provisions,  employment,  foster 
care,  and  psychiatric  treatment. 

**  Healy,  William,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  E. :  New  light  on  delinquency  and  its  treatment.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1939.     226  pp.  (p.  122.) 
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Vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  involve  all  the  delinquents  and  their 
parents  in  treatment  so  that  the  possibilities  of  this  form  of  child  guidance 
work  for  delinquency  reduction  might  be  adequately  explored.  Two  years 
after  the  close  of  treatment,  followup  studies  were  made  to  determine 
results. 

Very  much  better  results  were  obtained  by  this  kind  of  child  guidance 
than  by  the  kind  of  service  that  had  been  given  to  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court.  Practically  half  of  the  boys  were  found  to  have  abstained  from 
delinquent  conduct  during  the  2  years  between  the  end  of  treatment  and  the 
followup  study. 

Even  so,  there  were  great  differences  among  the  boys  in  their  response 
to  the  kind  of  treatment  provided.  Almost  none  of  the  boys  of  markedly 
abnormal  personality  responded  well.  Boys  from  homes  of  extreme  social 
pathology,  where  interpersonal  relations  were  very  unsatisfactory,  did 
better  than  expected,  about  half  of  them  ending  treatment  greatly  improved. 
These  good  results,  however,  were  attributed  to  the  exceptional  setup  and 
backing  of  the  clinics  and  were  not  expected  to  hold  for  child  guidance 
clinics  generally.  With  the  rest  of  the  boys,  results  were  excellent,  about 
three-fourths  of  these  maladjusted  boys  being  found  to  be  doing  well  2  or 
more  years  after  treatment  ended. 

It  was  concluded  that  child  guidance  offers  great  hope  for  boys  of  the 
latter  type  and  that  it  can  do  little  for  the  severely  maladjusted  in  the  first 
group.  As  for  the  second  group, ' '  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  improve- 
ment of  general  social  conditions,  economic,  housing,  recreational,  would 
cause  the  group  to  shrink  in  size  *  *  *.  The  deeper,  essential  causes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  special  relationships  of  the  delinquent  with  those  in  his 
immediate  environment."  The  authors  conclude  by  raising  questions 
as  to  whether  the  parents  of  such  boys  ' '  can  be  convinced  strongly  enough 
or  held  strongly  enough  by  court  procedure  so  that  they  will  amend  their 
essential  attitudes  and  behavior"  or  whether  they  can  "be  helped  through 
any  source  to  solve  their  own  problems  and  to  change  their  feelings, 
attitudes,  and  behavior."  *^ 

Acting  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center 
began  to  be  selective  in  its  intake  of  delinquency  cases.  To  those  accepted 
for  service,  psychiatric  and  social  treatment  was  given  in  place  of  the  old 
diagnosis-and-recommendations  kind  of  service.  The  kinds  of  assistance 
provided,  in  addition  to  casework  with  the  parents  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment for  the  children,  is  described  as  follows: 

Schools  were  visited,  recreational  activities  planned,  medical  and  dental 
work  initiated,  and  often  other  social  agencies  cooperated  in  various  ways. 
Foster  homes  under  agency  supervision  were  utilized  for  145  children; 
some  of  these  were  already  in  foster  homes  when  referred  for  psychiatric 
help,  the  complete  treatment  responsibility  then  being  carried  by  the  sev- 
eral agencies  jointly.  In  15  cases  a  private  institution  of  correctional  or 
semicorrectional  character  was  used  during  the  treatment  process,  and  38 

"  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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other  adolescents  were  sent  to  private  schools  on  the  clinic's  recommenda- 
tion.    In  39  instances,  intensive  tutoring  was  provided  by  the  clinic.** 

Preference  was  given  to  delinquents  whose  parents  gave  some  indication 
of  being  able  to  work  with  the  clinic  on  the  resolution  of  home  difficulties, 
and  cases  of  gross  social  pathology  came  to  be  thought  of  as  outside  the 
scope  of  child  guidance.  Commenting  on  this  change  in  emphasis,  Dr. 
Healy  wrote  in  1934: 

In  recent  years  the  definite  shift  away  from  attempting  to  deal  extensively 
with  the  problems  of  delinquency  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the 
clinic  cannot  have  control  enough  over  the  individual  or  over  his  social 
situation.  Aside  from  the  individuals  who  become  delinquent  mainly 
because  of  inner  conflicts  and  frustrations,  it  is  plainly  discernible  that  in 
the  complex  of  factors  which  make  for  delinquency  there  are  many  social 
elements,  deprivations  and  pressures  that  cannot  possibly  be  bettered  by 
clinical  effort  alone. 

The  conception  that  the  guidance  clinic  may  be  of  great  aid  in  a  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  remains  thoroughly  valid,  but  in- 
dispensable for  any  such  program  is  well-conceived,  cooperative,  social 
effort  *  *  *.  Whatever  is  undertaken,  I  am  convinced  *  *  *  that  any 
project  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  will  be  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity for  modification  of  the  spirit  or  ideology  of  community  life  *  *  *. 
As  it  stands  at  present  in  most  large  communities,  it  is  impossible  for  child 
guidance  clinics,  through  their  work  with  individual  cases,  to  be  playing 
any  very  important  part  in  the  prevention  of  delinquent  and  criminal 
careers." 

The  change  of  emphasis  in  the  clinic's  clientele  and  services  resulted  in  a 
larger  proportion  of  children  being  helped.  Nevertheless,  followup 
studies  ^'  showed  that  the  Center  was  still  not  able  to  aid  all  the  delinquent 
children  it  accepted  for  treatment.  In  contrast  to  only  7  percent  treatment 
failxires  among  its  nondelinquent  patients  (children  classified  as  having  per- 
sonality and  behavior  disorders),  about  a  fourth  of  the  noncourt  delinquents 
and  a  third  of  the  court  delinquents  did  not  benefit  from  treatment. 

Further  analysis  indicated  the  sorts  of  delinquents  who  did  not  benefit 
from  clinic  treatment.  It  was  found  that  the  major  types  were  the  ones  the 
authors  classified  as  "unstable  egocentric,"  "unclassified  abnormal  per- 
sonality," and  "brain  damage."  Out  of  28  such  children  among  the  first 
400  cases  studied,  only  3  benefited  to  any  extent  from  treatment.  In  con- 
trast, delinquents  with  other  types  of  "definitely  abnoimal  personality" 

*^  Bronoer,  Augusta  F. ;  Treatment  and  what  happened  afterward  (a  second  report),  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry  14:33-34,  1944. 

"  Healy,  William:  Twenty-five  years  of  child  guidance.  Studies  from  the  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Research,  Series  C,  No.  256.     Illinois  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (1934).     (pp.  14-15.) 

*5  One  of  the  studies  dealt  with  400  children  treated  by  the  clinic  between  1931  and  1934, 
and  the  other  with  250  others  in  subsequent  years.  In  each  investigation,  followup  studies  of 
the  children  were  made  5  to  8  years  after  treatment  ended.  Each  study  included  a  large  number 
of  children  who  were  categorized  as  having  "behavior  and  personality  problems"  rather  than 
being  officially  or  unofficially  delinquent.  Healy,  William,  and  Bronner,  Augusta  F. :  Treatment 
and  what  happened  afterward.  Boston :  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  (38)^  Beacon  Street),  (1939) 
and  Bronner,  Augusta  F. :  Treatment  and  what  happened  afterward  (a  second  report),  American 
Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry  14:  33-34,  1944. 
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(near  psychotic,  extremely  neurotic,  or  "very  odd")  responded  fairly  well 
to  the  clinic's  efforts  in  their  behalf.  The  authors  conclude  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  about  clinical  methods,  institutional  treatment 
is  to  be  recommended  for  delinquents  of  the  unstable  egocentric  makeup. 

From  this  series  of  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  studies,  definite  con- 
clusions emerge  as  to  the  part  child  guidance  can  play  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  in  the  reduction  of  recidivism.  Child  guidance  clinics  have 
little  to  offer,  presumably,  when  there  is  gross  social  pathology  or  when 
children  suffer  from  certain  extreme  disorders  of  personality.  They  can  be 
helpful  to  most  other  delinquents  they  accept  for  treatment,  even  to  many 
who  are  seriously  neurotic  or  even  approaching  psychosis. 

The  only  criterion  lacking  in  this  formulation  of  child  guidance  possi- 
bilities is  that  which  would  define  who  is  acceptable  for  treatment.  Even 
aside  from  cases  of  gross  social  pathology  or  imtreatable  (by  child  guidance 
services)  emotional  disorders,  child  guidance  clinics  are  selective  in  their 
intake,  especially  in  their  intake  of  juvenile  court  cases.  On  what  basis 
is  the  selection  made? 

The  Judge  Baker  studies  are  silent  on  this  point,  and  no  others  we  could 
discover  are  more  revealing.  Common  clinic  policy,  however,  holds  that 
child  guidance  aims  at  the  resolution  of  personality  and  behavior  disorders 
that  are  attributable  largely  to  difficulties  in  parent-child  relationships. 
Consequently,  clinics  try  to  restrict  their  clientele  to  cases  of  this  sort. 
Moreover,  since  clinics  usually  maintain  that  parent-child  relationship 
difficulties  can  be  resolved  only  if  parents  can  recognize  their  existence  and 
are  capable  and  desirous  of  doing  something  to  improve  the  situation,  they 
are  inclined  to  further  restrict  their  intake  to  cases  in  which  parents  give 
evidence  of  these  abilities  and  desires. 

Applied  to  referrals  from  the  juvenile  court  or  other  organizations  in  an 
authoritative  position,  these  criteria  limit  greatly  the  clinics'  selection  of 
delinquents  for  treatment.  Parents  of  many  delinquents  are  not  in  the 
frame  of  mind  or  of  the  disposition  to  seek  or  accept  help  with  parent- 
child  relationship  problems,  for  it  is  not  in  these  terms  that  they  conceive 
the  causes  of  delinquency. 

The  result  is  that  the  delinquents  whom  child  guidance  clinics  serve  are 
not  representative  of  the  total  delinquent  population.  They  are  more 
likely  to  be  children  of  middle  class  than  of  lower  class  status  and  to  be 
reacting  to  adverse  parental  attitudes  alone  rather  than  to  such  attitudes 
combined  with  adverse  social  conditions. 

Reaching  the  Unreached 

The  child  guidance  approach,  we  have  seen,  makes  no  claims  to  universal 
coverage,  either  in  the  sense  of  providing  a  service  that  is  helpful  to  all 
children  verging  on  delinquency  or  in  the  sense  of  reaching  all  children  who 
could  use  a  clinic's  services.  Like  most  other  social  agencies,  child  guid- 
ance clinics  do  not  go  out  in  search  of  children  in  trouble.     They  rely 
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instead  on  requests  for  service  from  individuals  and  organizations  to  bring 
to  them  the  children  they  may  be  able  to  help.  Many  of  them  go  even 
further  and  accept  applications  only  from  parents  or  others  who  have  the 
cnildren  in  their  charge,  on  the  assumption  that  only  so  can  they  determine 
whether  child  guidance  is  likely  to  be  a  usable  form  of  service  to  the  indi- 
viduals seeking  it. 

This  intake  policy  is  consistent  with  present-day  psychiatric  and  case- 
work theory,  and  it  is  useful  in  conserving  the  limited  treatment  resources 
of  child  guidance  clinics  and  social  agencies.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  who  think,  that  not  all  children  who  need  and  could  use  social  and 
psychiatric  treatment  are  reached  under  this  policy.  They  propose  that 
some  means  be  devised  for  locating  all  problem  children  before  their  diffi- 
culties become  too  serious  and  for  concentrating  upon  them  all  the  remedial 
resources  of  the  community. 

A  number  of  attempts  at  developing  a  screening  and  service  program  of 
this  sort  have  been  made.  Unfortunately,  none  of  them  has  been  adequately 
evaluated.  Several  that  have  been  described  in  available  publications  will 
be  sximmarized  here,  however,  for  the  bearing  of  their  experience  on  the 
therapeutic  approach  to  delinquency  prevention. 

The  Passaic  {New  Jersey)  Children's  Bureau 

This  Bureau,  established  about  1937,  is  a  consolidation  of  the  school 
system's  and  the  police  department's  facilities  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  problem  children.  Its  staff  consists  of  the  director,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  schools'  guidance  program,  counselors,  attendance  officers,  a  social 
worker,  a  psychologist,  a  specialist  in  reading  problems,  and  four  police 
officers."^ 

Through  this  combination  of  school  and  police  services  and  through 
relations  with  social  agencies,  the  Bureau  is  said  to  be  able  to  investigate 
"all  cases  involving  misconduct  or  'bothersome  behavior,'  whether  they 
arise  within  or  without  the  school's  jurisdiction."  All  children  about 
whom  complaints  are  made  to  the  police  and  all  children  apprehended  by 
the  police  are  referred  to  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  children  whom  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  others  find  to  be  in  difficulty.  For  such  children  the 
Bxxreau  arranges  psychiatric,  psychological,  and  other  clinical  studies  and 
provides  social  treatment  if  needed. ^^ 

Determination  of  the  program's  effectiveness  has  apparently  been  limited 
to  an  investigation  conducted  by  Kvaraceus,  the  Bureau's  first  director, 
about  10  years  ago.  He  checked  the  police  arrests  of  all  the  Bureau's 
clients  who  had  reached  16  by  the  time  he  made  the  study  and  found  that 
15  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls  had  been  arrested  at  least  once  for  other 

*^  Hill,  Arthur  S.;  Miller,  Leonard  M.;  and  Gabbard,  Hazel  F. :  Schools  face  the  delinquency- 
problem,  The  Bulletin  (National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals)  37: 181-221, 1953. 
(pp.  194-195.) 

*^  Kvaraceus,  William  C. :  Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  school.  New  York:  World  Book  Co., 
1945.     337  pp.  (p.  16.) 
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than  motor  vehicle  violations.**  In  the  absence  of  information  about  how 
many  children  of  their  age  and  background  are  usually  arrested,  this  figure 
tells  us  little.  The  program  itself  is  described  in  Kvaraceus'  report,  and 
some  of  its  problems  and  achievements  of  its  early  years  are  rccoxmted  there. 

The  St.  Paul  Experiment  in  Child  Weljare 

This  project  was  set  up  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1937  by  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  Its  objectives  were  threefold:  "to  study  the  problems 
confronted  in  the  identification  and  treatment  of  children  presenting  per- 
sonality and  behavior  problems;  *  *  *  to  study  the  problems  involved  in 
the  development  and  integration  of  agencies  and  organizations  concerned 
with  children;  and  *  *  *  to  study  ways  of  interpreting  to  the  community 
its  needs  in  services  to  children."  *^ 

To  carry  out  these  purposes,  a  staff  was  brought  together  and  an  area  of 
the  city  chosen  for  intensive  work.  The  staff  consisted  of  a  psychiatrist, 
a  psychologist,  two  psychiatric  social  workers,  a  school  social  worker, 
and  a  group  worker.  The  area  in  which  they  worked  was  one  in  which 
the  rate  of  delinquency  was  fairly  high  and  in  which  social  and  health 
agencies  of  various  kinds  were  already  in  existence. 

The  staff  first  gave  attention  to  developing  methods  of  locating  children 
with  incipient  behavior  and  personality  difficulties.  Two  main  approaches 
were  worked  out.  One  consisted  of  educational  efforts  to  broaden  com- 
munity understanding  of  behavior  difficulties.  To  this  end,  discussions 
were  held  with  any  interested  group  with  regard  to  the  project's  purpose 
and  the  signs  by  which  emotional  maladjustment  in  children  could  be  recog- 
nized. Then,  after  children  were  taken  on  for  treatment,  the  referring 
parties'  understanding  of  problem  behavior  was  further  forwarded  by  fre- 
quent joint  conferences  about  each  case. 

The  other  approach  to  locating  problem  children  was  through  the  assign- 
ment of  staff  members  to  liaison  work  with  the  two  main  sources  of  in- 
formation, the  schools  and  the  police.  Staff  limitations  made  similar  work 
with  other  referral  sources  impossible. 

Through  these  means  and  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  social  agency 
commimication,  information  about  the  project's  services  was  spread 
throughout  the  commtmity.  Schools,  police,  churches,  health  and  welfare 
agencies,  and  individuals  were  urged  to  give  the  project  staff  pertinent  in- 
formation about  children  who  seemed  to  need  their  attention. 

As  is  usually  found  when  a  child  guidance  clinic  is  fiirst  set  up  in  a  com- 
munity, the  early  referrals  the  project  received  were  either  children  with 
behavior  problems  of  long  standing  or  children  with  less  serious  difficulties 
that  were  especially  annoying  to  the  referring  parties.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  project  began  to  get  the  sort  of  children  whom  it  sought,  those 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  42-43. 

^'  Stone,  Sybil  A.;  Castcndyck,  Elsa;  and  Hanson,  Harold  B. :  Children  in  the  community:  the 
St.  Paul  experiment  in  child  welfare.  Children's  Bureau  Pub.  317.  Washington,  D.  C. :  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1946.    182  pp.  (p.  3.) 
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whose  problems  were  less  severe  and  for  whom  the  project's  services  seemed 
to  be  truly  preventive. 

After  the  project's  attention  had  been  called  to  a  child  in  difficulty,  the 
steps  that  were  taken  to  reach  the  child  varied  somewhat  from  case  to  case. 
Generally,  however,  when  a  referral  was  received,  the  project  workers  first 
cleared  the  name  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  and  secured  information 
about  the  child  and  his  family  from  any  agencies  that  had  worked  with 
them.  They  then  consulted  teachers,  recreational  workers,  and  others 
about  their  knowledge  of  the  child  and  his  situation  and  determined  from 
this  information  whether  the  difficulties  complained  of  were  being  ade- 
quately handled  or  whether  the  child  was  in  need  of  the  project's  assistance. 

If  it  seemed  that  further  help  was  needed,  the  parents  were  visited  and 
attempts  were  made  to  interest  them  in  treatment.  Some  parents  accepted 
the  offer  readily,  and  others  showed  considerable  resistance.  Various  ap- 
proaches were  used  to  forestall  or  overcome  a  parent's  reluctance  to  accept 
the  clinic's  services.  One  of  the  most  successful  was  an  approach  through 
an  offer  of  help  with  academic,  health,  or  recreational  problems  rather 
than  with  the  behavior  difficulties  that  occasioned  the  referral.  Even  so, 
some  parents  refused  the  offer  of  help.*°  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
this  happened  is  not  stated  in  the  report  and  nothing  is  known  about  these 
children's  subsequent  careers. 

Because  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  was  to  determine  what  sorts 
of  service  children  with  incipient  behavior  problems  need,  most  of  the 
treatment  work  was  carried  on  by  the  project  staff.  The  services  they  pro- 
vided varied  from  intensive  psychiatric  therapy  to  treatment  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing favorable  changes  in  the  environment.  Group  work  and  tutoring 
were  also  provided.  When  other  services  were  needed  (e.  g.,  foster  care  or 
health  services)  the  help  of  outside  agencies  was  soughr,  and  treatment  was 
carried  on  jointly  with  them. 

During  the  6}^  years  of  the  project's  existence,  1,466  children  in  need  of 
one  or  another  kind  of  help  were  located  and  registered  with  the  project 
for  service.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  these  children  were  assigned 
to  group  activities  conducted  by  the  project;  727  received  individualized 
types  of  service.  In  addition  to  these  children,  there  was  an  unstated 
number  of  referrals  of  children  who  either  did  not  need  treatment,  were  al- 
ready under  adequate  care,  or  whose  parents  refused  service. 

An  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  with  children  given  individ- 
ual treatment  was  made  when  the  project  closed.  Judgments  about  the 
extent  of  improvement  in  the  child's  behavior  and  in  the  factors  affecting 
his  behavior  were  made  by  staff  members.  Major  improvement  in  one  or 
the  other  or  both  of  these  areas  was  reported  for  18  percent  of  the  children. 
Sixty-five  percent  were  rated  as  having  made  "partial  improvement,"  and 
for  17  percent  of  the  children  no  improvement  seemed  to  have  been  secured.** 


«"  Ibid.,  pp.  61-64. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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Unfortunately,  nothing  is  said  about  what  kinds  of  children  or  problems 
responded  well  to  the  project's  efforts  or  with  what  kinds  the  work  was 
unsuccessful.  The  proportion  of  failure  is  much  like  that  reported  by 
Healy  and  Bronner  (above)  for  the  treatment  services  of  the  Judge  Baker 
Guidance  Center.  Whether  this  plan  of  going  out  in  search  of  patients 
succeeded  in  locating  and  helping  kinds  of  children  who  are  not  usually 
reached  by  a  conventional  child  guidance  clinic  is  not  known. 

After  the  project  closed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  its  methods  to 
community-wide  use.  A  center  providing  for  liaison  between  schools, 
police,  and  social  agencies  was  set  up.  Through  it  a  referral  service  was 
developed  by  which  children  deemed  by  police  or  schools  to  need  attention 
were  brought  under  the  care  of  social  agencies.  The  plan  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  New  York  City  Youth  Board's  referral  centers,  to  be 
described  next,  and  little  about  its  effectiveness  has  been  reported. 

New  York  City  Youth  Board 

The  New  York  City  Youth  Board  was  established  in  1947  as  the  city's 
means  of  participation  in  the  Statewide  delinquency  prevention  program  of 
the  New  York  State  Youth  Commission.  The  Board's  activities  arc 
numerous.  Of  special  pertinence  to  the  present  subject  of  discussion  are 
its  plans  for  (1)  locating  children  and  youth  who  have  behavior  and  per- 
sonality problems  and  referring  them  to  appropriate  sources  of  service; 
(2)  expanding  treatment  services  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  boys  and 
girls. 

The  work  of  the  Youth  Board  is  confined  to  the  11  areas  in  the  city  which 
were  found  to  have  the  highest  rates  of  official  and  unofficial  delinquency, 
areas  in  which  about  half  the  known  delinquents  in  the  city  live.  The 
potential  clients  of  the  Board  and  its  associates  are  these  delinquent  children 
and  all  others  with  behavior  difficulties  that  are  not  already  being  ade- 
quately handled  by  family,  school,  or  church,  or  by  community  agencies. 

As  a  means  of  locating  these  yoimgsters  and  securing  needed  services  for 
them,  "referral  units"  have  been  set  up  in  schools  in  especial  need  of  service 
in  each  of  the  11  areas.  Nine  of  these  units  are  operated  by  the  Division  of 
Child  Welfare  of  the  Board  of  Education;  the  other  two  are  operated  by  the 
Youth  Board  itself.  Each  unit  is  staffed  by  a  supervisor  and  four  social 
caseworkers. 

The  assimiption  back  of  placing  the  units  in  schools  is  that  teachers  are 
the  best  source  of  information  about  which  children  are  maladjusted. 
The  staff  of  the  units  maintain  close  contacts  with  principals  and  teachers, 
especially  those  in  elementary  schools,  and  confer  with  them  about  children 
who  are  classroom  problems  or  who  seem  to  be  having  difficulties  at  home. 
They  also  receive  information  from  other  sources,  such  as  social  agencies 
and  private  individuals. 

A  tinique  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  device  by  which  treatment  services  are 
secured  for  the  youngsters  who  are  found  to  need  them.  New  York  City 
has  many  specialized  agencies  serving  children.    Even  so,  it  was  expected 
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that  their  combined  resources  would  not  be  sufficient  to  care  for  all  the 
children  the  referral  units  would  bring  to  light.  To  expand  the  available 
services,  the  Youth  Board  therefore  contracted  with  about  20  voluntary 
agencies  (family,  youth,  and  vocational  counseling,  group  work,  and 
child  guidance)  to  provide  services  to  Youth  Board  clients  on  a  per  capita 
payment  basis. 

Referrals  are  not  limited  to  these  agencies,  however.  In  fact,  all  public 
and  voluntary  resources  in  the  areas  are  used,  and  the  referral  unit  workers 
themselves  often  bridge  the  gap  between  the  discovery  of  a  child  in  need  and 
the  procuring  of  an  agency's  services  for  him  and  his  family. 

Now  how  does  this  plan  work  out  in  practice?  Because  the  objective  is 
the  identification  and  treatment  of  children  as  early  in  the  development  of 
their  problem  behavior  as  possible,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Through  frequent  contacts  with  principals  and  teachers, 
and  through  information  received  from  other  sources,  the  referral  unit 
workers  learn  of  children  whose  behavior  is  regarded  as  out  of  line.  If  dis- 
cussion with  these  sources  of  information  suggests  that  the  child  needs 
attention  and  a  check  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  shows  that  he  is  not 
already  under  care,  contact  with  the  parent  is  made,  either  through  a  visit 
to  the  home  or  through  an  interview  with  them  in  the  unit's  office. 

In  this  fiirst  interview  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  parents'  concep- 
tion of  the  child's  problem  and  needs  and  to  tell  them  about  the  kinds  of 
treatment  services  that  are  available.  Further  interviews  elaborate  on 
these  points,  in  the  manner  of  "initial  studies"  as  customarily  conducted 
by  social  agencies.  Additional  information  about  the  child  and  his  family 
is  secured  through  consulting  social  agencies  that  have  worked  with  them 
in  the  past.  On  the  basis  of  data  thus  secured,  the  agency  that  is  likely  to 
be  able  to  supply  the  needed  kinds  of  treatment  is  selected  and  the  child 
and  his  parents  are  referred  to  it  for  treatment. 

This  referral  process  frequently  nms  into  more  difficulties  than  this  brief 
description  might  imply.  The  main  problem  is  with  the  so-called  resistive 
clients.  Some  of  these  people  are  helped  to  accept  referral  through  the 
"reaching  out"  methods  used  by  the  referral  unit  workers;  that  is,  through 
persistent  visits  to  their  homes,  through  meeting  their  hostility  with 
friendliness  and  understanding,  and  through  various  other  casework 
"techniques."  But  even  when  parents  have  accepted  referral  to  a  treat- 
ment agency,  they  may  either  fail  to  keep  the  initial  appointment  or  soon 
drop  out  of  treatment. 

Of  especial  significance  to  our  review  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
resistive  families  are  the  same  sort  that  Healy  and  others  found  to  be  un- 
responsive to  child  guidance  or  other  services.  A  Youth  Board  report 
describes  them  as  follows: 

In  this  group  we  found  the  most  deprived,  hurt,  bewildered,  and 
harassed  parents,  living  in  the  most  depressed  housing  under  socially 
disorganized  conditions.  The  children  naturally  presented  behavior  one 
would  expect  when  the  family  as  a  competent,  strong  cohesive  unit  does 
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not  exist,  where  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  and  a  roof  over  the  head 
are  a  daily  gamble  *  *  *  and  where  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
religion  are  negligible.^^ 

Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  about  a  third  of  the  families  that  have 
come  to  the  referral  units'  attention  are  families  of  this  sort.^  This  is  a 
proportion  far  greater  than  is  found  in  any  child  guidance  caseload. 
Whether  it  is  equalled  in  the  neighborhoods  included  in  the  Chicago  Area 
Project  is  not  known.  However  that  may  be,  the  figure  does  suggest  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  reach  all  children  in 
depressed  neighborhoods  who  display  behavior  that  teachers  and  social 
workers  regard  as  indicative  of  future  or  present  delinquency. 

In  an  attempt  to  involve  this  sort  of  family  in  treatment  (and  others 
found  to  be  resistive  to  even  the ' '  reaching  out' '  of  the  referral  unit  workers), 
the  Youth  Board  has  set  up  a  special  project  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
department  of  welfare's  bureau  of  child  welfare.  Staffed  with  10  case- 
workers, this  project  takes  as  its  task  to  serve  the  families  that  have  refused 
referral  to  treatment  agencies.  As  the  project  coordinator  put  it,  its  criteria 
for  case  acceptance,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  are  that  the  parents  have  no 
recognition  of  a  problem  or  have  shown  no  willingness  to  work  on  it.^* 

As  to  results,  it  is  too  early  to  be  certain.  The  project  coordinator,  how- 
ever, has  commented  on  the  first  year  of  work  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  results  in  the  first  year  of  operation  have  been  agreeably  sur- 
prising. Progress  in  physical  care,  improvement  in  behavior  or  in  the 
symptom  picture  were  anticipated — and  actually  achieved.  The  schools, 
which  are  generally  the  original  reporting  source,  have  been  favorably 
impressed  by  the  results.  There  have  not  been  as  many  stalemates  as 
were  expected — those  situations  where,  after  certain  superficial  change, 
no  real  relationship  develops.  A  greater  number  of  constructive  treat- 
ment relationships  actually  developed  than  were  anticipated.  There  are, 
of  course,  great  variations  in  results,  depending  on  the  family's  capacity 
for  change  and,  to  a  marked  extent,  on  the  skill  of  the  worker. 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  the  professional  practice  which  has  been 
producing  these  results.  This  is  common,  garden  variety  social  work. 
It  requires  a  heavy  investment  in  the  spadework  necessary  to  reach  and 
deal  with  people  who  have  been  hurt  and  are  therefore  suspicious  of  help. 
It  requires  some  stretching  of  both  the  perspectives  and  current  practice 
of  casework.  The  aggressive  quality  necessary  to  this  assignment  devel- 
ops out  of  the  conviction  that  these  are  the  children — and  the  families — 
who  most  need  to  be  helped." 

In  addition  to  these  innovations  in  social  work  practice,  made  in  the 
interest  of  securing  treatment  for  all  incipient  delinquents,  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board  is  experimenting  with  several  other  means  of  providing 

"Dufiin,  Marie:  Moving  toward  families  in  trouble,  in  Reaching  the  unreached.  Sylvan  S. 
Furman,  editor,  New  York  City  Youth  Board,  1952.   151  pp.  (p.  33.) 

"  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

"  Overton,  Alice:  Aggressive  casework,  in  Reaching  the  unreached.  Sylvan  S.  Furman,  editor. 
New  York  City  Youth  Board,  1952.  151  pp.  (p.  60.)  (See  this  article  for  a  description  of  the 
project's  work.) 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  60-61. 
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service  for  these  children.  One  of  them — its  work  with  delinquent  gangs — 
has  been  described  above.  Another,  its  Three  Schools  Project,  appears  to 
be  somewhat  similar  to  the  St.  Paul  Experiment.  A  third  is  a  project  in 
group  psychotherapy  for  adolescent  users  of  drugs.  No  further  description 
of  these  projects  will  be  attempted  here,  since  no  formal  evaluation  of  their 
effectiveness  has  yet  been  made. 


Conclusions 


What  does  all  this  add  up  to,  in  knowledge  about  how  to  prevent  or 
reduce  delinquency?  The  answer,  imfortunately,  is,  "With  certainty, 
rather  little." 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Not  many  programs  have  been  evalu- 
ated. Some  have  perhaps  been  evaluated  too  soon.  Most  of  the  evaluative 
studies  that  have  been  conducted  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  good  evaluation. 
They  do  not  make  clear  exactly  what  the  preventive  measures  and  processes 
under  consideration  are,  toward  what  manner  of  youth  they  are  directed, 
how  well  they  have  been  carried  out,  and  with  whom  or  in  what  measure 
they  succeed  or  fail. 

Evaluation  that  is  to  result  in  useful  findings  about  how  to  prevent  de- 
linquency calls  for  much  more  careful  control  of  the  important  variables 
than  has  yet  been  achieved.     For  instance: 

1.  Each  program  aims  to  effect  a  change  in  one  or  more  factors  thought  to 
make  for  delinquency — environmental,  interpersonal,  intrapsychic,  etc. 
Evaluation  must  take  into  account  whether  and  to  what  extent  this  desired 
change  has  been  brought  about.  If  the  change  has  not  been  achieved,  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  program  could  prevent 
delinquency. 

2.  The  activities  of  each  program  are  carried  on  by  individuals  of  varying 
capacity  and  perseverance.  Evaluation  must  take  into  account  how  well 
each  did  his  job  or,  at  least,  how  well  the  overall  job  was  carried  out. 
Poorly  carried-out  measures  clearly  are  no  test  of  a  program's  effectiveness. 

3.  No  program  reaches  the  full  range  of  delinquent  and  predelinquent 
children.  A  fully  satisfactory  evaluation  must  consider  who  was  worked 
with,  what  manner  of  youngsters  refused  the  service,  and  which  ones  were 
not  included  among  its  clientele.  It  may  be  that  the  program  dealt  with 
the  wrong  youngsters  and  might  have  had  more  success  with  some  it 
did  not  reach. 

4.  Within  the  group  worked  with,  evaluation,  to  be  useful,  must  determine 
with  whom  the  program  succeeded  and  with  whom  it  failed.  When  this 
distinction  is  not  made,  little  has  been  learned  that  can  be  applied  else- 
where. 

To  carry  on  evaluation  that  meets  all  these  criteria  would  require  long 
and  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  many  people.  The  work  is  made  more 
tedious  and  difficult  by  the  fact  that  a  satisfactory  typology  of  delinquents 
for  treatment  purposes  is  not  available;  hence,  through  evaluative  studies, 
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we  are  seeking  knowledge  not  only  of  cures  but  also  of  causes  of  delinquent 
tendencies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  not  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  determining  what  prevents  what,  among  the  many  sorts  of  delin- 
quent behavior. 

Against  this  background  of  why  knowledge  of  the  effectiveness  of  delin- 
quency-prevention programs  is  limited,  let  us  summarize  briefly  what  is 
known  about  the  accomplishments  of  the  programs  we  have  reviewed. 

Programs  and  measures  aimed  at  improving  the 
environmental  situation 

The  two  types  on  which  some  information  about  success  in  preventing 
delinquency  is  available  were  described  above:  the  Chicago  Area  Project 
and  certain  recreational  or  group  work  programs. 

The  first  has  apparently  produced  a  favorable  change  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  citizen  committees  have  organized  and  undertaken  the  self- 
help  activities  the  Project  sponsors.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
change  may  have  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  delinquency  rates.  The 
Project  directors,  however,  say  that  this  statistical  test  of  effectiveness  is  a 
tricky  one  to  use  in  neighborhood  comparisons,  and  they  do  not  put  much 
reliance  upon  it.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  reducing  delinquency  rates  could  not  be  tested  unless  hundreds 
of  neighborhoods  joined  in  this  program  of  work. 

The  Project  directors  prefer  to  test  effectiveness  by  results  secured  in 
individual  cases  of  known  delinquency  and  crime.  Here  considerable 
success  is  expected  but  the  studies  that  will  give  the  actual  figures  are  only 
beginning  to  be  undertaken. 

The  second  environmental  type  of  measure,  the  large-scale  provision  of 
recreational  and  group  work  facilities,  has  been  tested  only  indirectly. 
The  long-debated  questions  have  been  whether  delinquents  and  children 
likely  to  become  delinquent  will  use  these  facilities,  and  whether  their 
delinquency  will  decline  if  they  do. 

The  studies  cited  above  seem  to  indicate  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  delinquent  and  delinquency  prone  children  do  use  these  facilities,  espe- 
cially in  slum  neighborhoods.  Delinquency  is  not  halted  thereby;  in 
fact,  it  is  likely  to  increase  a  bit  as  the  youngsters  who  use  the  facilities 
become  older.  Delinquency  is,  however,  somewhat  less  frequent  among 
the  users  of  the  facilities  than  among  nonusers.  This  fact  may  reflect  not 
the  influence  of  the  organizations'  work  but  the  character  of  their  clientele. 
In  other  words,  important  as  the  provision  of  adequate  and  well-staffed 
recreational  and  group  work  facilities  is  for  the  well-being  of  children 
generally,  it  is  by  no  means  established  that  delinquency  will  decline  if 
good  facilities  are  provided. 

What  is  needed,  it  is  widely  agreed,  are  group  work  programs  that 
adapt  their  methods  and  activities  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  delinquency 
prone  youth.     Some  of  these  are  in  existence  but,  aside  from  the  reports 
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on  work  with  gangs  described  above,  we  coxild  find  no  studies  that  tell  of 
their  effectiveness. 

Educational  and  therapeutic  programs 

Four  types  of  programs  of  delinquency  prevention  that  identified  parti- 
cular children  to  be  worked  with  and  directly  sought  to  modify  their 
behavior  were  described.  Among  them,  these  programs  employed  a  wide 
range  of  educational  and  therapeutic  measures:  friendly  counseling,  securing 
of  community  health,  educational  and  welfare  services,  casework,  group 
work,  psychotherapy. 

Two  of  these  types  of  programs  have  been  fairly  well  evaluated,  and 
the  types  of  youngsters  whom  they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  help  have  been 
discovered.  The  results  secured  by  the  other  two  types  are  not  well 
established,  in  part  because  the  programs  themselves  are  rather  new. 

From  a  fairly  well-controlled  examination  of  the  results  of  the  Cambridge- 
Somerville  Youth  Study,  it  was  determined  that  this  sort  of  friendly 
counseling  and  provision  of  access  to  community  facilities  does  not  reduce 
delinquency.  This  kind  of  service  is  helpful  to  certain  types  of  youngsters, 
especially  those  who  come  from  homes  where  parents  are  affectionate  and 
interested  in  their  children's  welfare  but  are  ill  equipped  to  secure  for  them 
the  needed  services  of  specialists. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  sort  of  youngsters  who  become  persistent 
delinquents.  For  the  kind  that  are  apt  to  become  delinquent  (some  of  the 
youngsters  from  much  less  adequate  homes  and  some  of  those  with  serious 
personality  disorders),  the  services  of  this  organization  proved  ineffectual, 
and  the  incidence  of  delinquency  in  the  group  as  a  whole  did  not  decline 
because  of  its  work. 

Child  guidance  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  as  exemplified  by  the 
work  of  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  apparently  reduces  delinquency 
in  certain  types  of  boys  and  girls.  The  diagnostic  type  of  service  this 
Center  used  to  provide  for  the  juvenile  court  was  apparently  unsuccessful 
in  this  respect,  but  with  the  Center's  social-psychiatric  treatment  services 
the  story  is  different.  Even  this  kind  of  work  is  likely  to  be  ineffectual 
with  children  who  suffer  from  certain  extreme  personality  disorders  and 
with  those  who  live  under  conditions  of  gross  social  pathology,  but  it 
has  prevented  recidivism  in  many  other  youngsters. 

Of  the  results  of  the  other  two  types  of  programs  described  above  less 
is  known.  These  are  the  programs  of  group  work  with  delinquent,  or 
near-delinquent  gangs,  and  various  casework  and  psychiatric  programs 
that  seek  out  maladjusted  youngsters  rather  than  wait  for  them  or  their 
parents  to  ask  for  help.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  fairly  new  programs 
that  developed  in  response  to  the  relative  failure  of  the  usual  group  work 
and  casework  agencies  to  reach  delinquent  youngsters  or  to  affect  their 
behavior  greatly.  Considerable  success  is  claimed  for  these  new  approaches 
but  no  detailed  evaluation  has  yet  been  made. 
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This  review  of  the  findings  of  evaluative  studies  leads  to  several  conclu- 
sions. 

First,  as  was  expected  from  what  is  known  about  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency, no  panacea  for  preventing  or  reducing  delinquency  has  been 
discovered. 

Second,  certain  measures,  in  and  of  themselves,  have  been  found  to  be 
insufficient  to  reduce  delinquency.  Coimseling  and  other  services  of  the 
Cambridge-Somerville  type,  although  liked  by  many  "difficult"  boys  and 
their  families,  do  not  keep  the  youngsters  from  committing  delinquent  acts. 
Much  the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  usual  sort  of  recreational  services. 
Psychiatric  treatment  is  inadequate  to  overcome  the  influence  of  grossly 
unfavorable  social  conditions  and  is  often  unacceptable  to  families  who  live 
in  the  slums.  The  usual  group  work  services  of  a  conventional  character 
also  appear  not  to  have  much  effect  upon  delinquency. 

Third,  a  start  toward  identifying  the  kinds  of  measures  that  are  likely  to 
lessen  the  delinquent  acts  of  particular  types  of  children  has  been  made. 
For  instance,  child  guidance,  of  the  usual  urban  variety,  has  been  found 
to  be  helpful  to  youngsters  who  suffer  from  mild  personality  disorders  and 
to  those  whose  problem  behavior  stems  primarily  from  distortions  in  the 
parent-child  relationship.  Associations  of  neighbors  in  slum  areas  seem  to 
be  able  to  restore  certain  delinquent  youths  to  good  social  functioning. 
On  the  negative  side,  none  of  the  programs  has  been  successful  with  youths 
who  are  psychopathic  or  otherwise  seriously  emotionally  disturbed. 

Fourth,  new  measures  have  recently  been  devised  to  reach  some  kinds  of 
children  w^ho  did  not  respond  to  the  old.  The  work  with  gangs,  for  in- 
stance, picks  up  where  the  usual  recreational  programs  failed.  The  "reach- 
ing-out"  kind  of  casework  goes  after  youngsters  and  families  from  dis- 
organized homes  in  slum  areas  who  have  been  found  to  be  inaccessible 
to  child  guidance.  In  doing  so,  this  program  follows  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Cambridge-Somerville  Youth  Study  and  shares  with  it  and  the  Chicago 
Area  Project  the  belief  that  such  youngsters  and  their  families  will  respond 
to  friendly  approaches  that  are  persistently  sustained. 

All  this,  taken  together,  suggests  that  we  are  on  our  way  toward  learning 
what  does  and  what  does  not  prevent  delinquency,  but  we  still  have  far  to 
go.  Progress  toward  that  objective  will  call  for  close  cooperation  between 
practice  and  research,  with  both  parties  looking  hopefully  to  theory  and  to 
experience  for  ideas  about  the  direction  in  which  to  move  next.  Practice 
cannot  and  should  not  wait  upon  research,  nor  should  research  be  delayed 
until  practice  is  well  established.  We  shall  be  most  likely  to  discover  how 
to  prevent  delinquency  if  research  is  undertaken  coordinately  with  the 
development  of  new  measures  and  the  refinement  of  old  ones,  if  research  and 
practice  are  conceived  as  inseparable  parts  of  a  single  process. 
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